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Maj. Gen. Julius Parker Jr. 


An extraordinary event occurred recently—the MI Corps 
became a reality. On July 1, 1987, the silver anniversary of 
the MI Branch, we activated the MI Corps; ceremonies were 
held by MI units worldwide. This is my first opportunity to 
report on the activation. 

First, let me remind you why the activation of our Corpsis 
so significant. Since the American Revolution, Army intelli- 
gence has played a critical role in the defense of our great 
nation. Even so, it experienced a 211-year evolution, with the 
last 25 years directed toward the unification of all Ml 
disciplines and organizations for a common purpose. 

Prior to the formation of the MI Branch on July 1, 1962, 
Army intelligence was fragmented, and collaboration was 
difficult in peace and war. Since the branch was formed, we 
have steadily matured into a community of intelligence 
professionals united by a common bond of mission and 
fellowship. What is important about the activation of the Ml 
Corps is the recognition that Army intelligence has truly 
arrived. 

If the activation events held at Fort Huachuca, the home of 
the MI Corps, were any indication, we arrived in style. What | 
observed made me proud to be the first chief of the MI Corps, 
and all reports on ceremonies held elsewhere have reinforced 
that feeling. 

The most significant events of the ceremony held at Fort 
Huachuca were the uncasing of the MI Corps flag while the 
activation order was read, the induction of the first honorary 
colonel, sergeant major and 11 distinguished members of 
the Corps, and the activation of our Noncommissioned 
Officer Academy. The visiting dignitaries and spectators 
helped make this momentous ceremony even more special. 

During the afternoon, Command Sergeant Major Robert 
H. Retter and | unveiled an oak-encased display that 
contains photographs and biographies of the honorary 


colonel, sergeant major and distinguished members of the 
Corps. This ceremony was our chance to thank these 13 
professionals for their past contributions and their pledge to 
continue serving us in the future. They play a key role in the 
MI Corps, part of which is to perpetuate the traditions and 
heritage of Army intelligence by speaking at events hosted 
by MI units and agencies worldwide. They can be contacted 
directly or through the office of the chief of MI (autovon 
879-1173). The display is a tribute to the achievements of 
these great people, as well as a means to educate students 
and visitors on the many outstanding veterans and architects 
of MI. 

Although it was the capstone celebration of a climactic 
event, the ceremony at Fort Huachuca was oniy one of many 
which occurred worldwide on July 1. | was pleased that 
every MI unit in the Army, including those in the Reserve 
Component, gave recognition to the importance of our 
activation and celebrated it accordingly. As we assemble 
after-action reports and other memorabilia sent by units, itis 
obvious that the significance of July 1, 1987, was felt just as 
strongly in the field as it was at the home of MI. From Fort 
Richardson to Fort Clayton, Munich to Seoul, Fort Bragg to 
Fort Ord and everywhere in between, MI demonstrated to 
the Army and the world that it has arrived. 

| am requesting that each battalion, brigade, MACOM and 
separate unit submit photographs of their activation cere- 
monies and activities to Military Intelligence for inclusion 
into an “Activation Collector's Item” that will be disseminated 
to the field in the near future. 

As we enter our first year as a Corps and our 212th year as 
a key protector of our nation, the bond between now and 
then is the importance of our mission and how well we 
perform. The MI Corps motto aptly summarizes our charter: 
MI is and ever shall be, Toujours en avant—Always Out 
Front! 
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from the CSM 


CSM Robert H. Retter 


Soldiers experience many things of great personal and pro- 
fessional significance during the course of a military career. 
We achieve milestones in terms of awards, promotions, spe- 
cial schooling or in some cases, special assignments. Each 
of us has a story about some particularly significant event in 
our career. On July 1, 1987, as the representative of every 
enlisted soldier in Ml, active and reserve, past and present, | 
participated in the uncasing of the Military Intelligence 
Corps flag. Nothing in my professional life has equaled the 
profound sense of pride and emotion which accompanied 
that single momentous event. We have a 211-year history of 
intelligence support to this nation and its Army. Much of 
what we have sacrificed and accomplished has gone without 
much public recognition due to the “silent” nature of our 
war. On July 1, 1987, we were publicly recognized as acorps 
and as individuals. Our pride is justified. 

We were recognized as a separate branch of the Army 25 
years ago. During this time we grew from an organization of 
several disciplines whose collaboration was accomplished 
with great difficulty to a single Military Intelligence Corps 
with a common purpose. July 1, 1987, is not a date to 
remember because we started something new. Rather, itis a 
date to reflect on what we have become. The Certificate of 
Affiliation presented to each of us on the activation of the 
corps not only describes us, it declares our focus on the 
future and obliges us to maintain high personal and profes- 
sional standards in the accomplishment of our mission. Dis- 
play your certificate with pride and accept the recognition it 
confers. With recognition, however, comes a responsibility 
to perpetuate our 211 years of accomplishment and pass a 
panel MI Compe on to our successors. 


Concurrently, we activated the Military Intelligence Corps 
NCO Academy at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. Noncommissioned 
officers will instill our common purpose as soldiers and 
intelligence professionals and our standards for Military 
Intelligence noncommissioned officers. It is very appro- 
priate that the academy activation coincided with the activa- 
tion of the corps. The academy staff has the responsibility 
for the future quality of the MI enlisted leadership. Working 
with the enlisted leadership of MI, they will develop the 
standards and the training necessary. Each of you, as an 
obligation of your affiliation with the Military Intelligence 
Corps, will provide the effort to maximize our collective 
potential. 

Although we are the youngest corps in the Army, we are 
certainly not new. The government dictionary contains sev- 
eral appropriate phrases under the word affiliate which | will 
paraphrase: to bring or receive into close connection as a 
branch, to associate as a member, to trace the origin of, and 
to connect or associate oneself. | trust you share my pridein 
our origin and our affiliation. We have been and will continue 
to be... Always Out Front! 
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Behind the Lines 


The MI Corps activation commemorates the growth and develop- 
ment of the MI branch from its fledgling status in 1962. The evolu- 
tion of MI has witnessed dynamic changes in principles and Army 
doctrine over the past 25 years. As we reflect on our present role and 
diverse missions in the U.S. Army and ponder the evolution of our 
business, we need to also reflect on the foreign policy and war phi- 
losophy at the time of our inception. 

The United States in 1962 was involved in low intensity, covert 
operations, to which this issue’s first story, “Eisenhower’s Laotian 
Venture,” alludes. The birth of MI apparently coincided with the 
birth of low intensity conflict (LIC) as we know it today. Granted, 
much has been written on LIC, but certainly not enough. The 
enigma of the U.S. Army’s ineffective application of LIC principles 
in a wartime scenario lingers. According to Capt. William J. Peter- 
son, who addresses PSYOP and intelligence in LIC in this issue, 
Vietnam stood as an example of consistent victories on the battle- 
field, but repeated failures to break the will of the enemy. The war 
in Vietnam proved the futility of fighting a guerrilla war with con- 
ventionai, sophisticated weaponry. Our preoccupation with the 
Western philosophy of war and our inability to understand and 
apply the Eastern philosophy, as outlined by Sun Tsu, et. al., 
resulted in a less than desirable outcome. Winning the ground bat- 
tles posed no problem. Winning the hearts and minds of the people 
seemed easy enough, and even worked in some cases. But the fact 
remains that our psychological and political approach toward Viet- 
nam, which much resembles the Soviet approach toward Afghanis- 
tan, was not effective. 


ALWAYS OUT FRON 


MI is moving into space. The position of MI Space Officer is becoming a reality. 
Technological advances and future state-of-the-art equipment are revolutionizing the 
field of MI, as described by Lt. Col. Dave Eyster and Paul R. O’Keefe in this issue. 
However, we find ourselves involved, in one form or another, in numerous LIC sce 
narios, particularly in Central America. Current experiences and involvement in 
numerous hot spots and the recent certification training of the 7th Infantry Division 
(Light) exemplify a critical need for the further development and application of LIC 
doctrine by all U.S. Army units. The need for LIC training is as great as the need for 
high-technology and space operations training. The U.S. Army could easily become 
seriously involved in any level of conflict. Units must be prepared to face an invisible 
enemy using unconventional warfare tactics, as well as a very visible threat using 
conventional and nuclear weapons. Rear operations in a high intensity conflict must 


include counterterrorism training as a matter of course. 


The MI Corps is more diversified than ever, concerned with all levels of conflict 
and all disciplines. Training of MI soldiers demands the highest priority, especially 
amidst the technological revolution that surrounds us. We must give equal time and 
effort to training for the 360 degree, non-linear battlefield and learn from lessons, 


though they may be painful to examine. 


hile. 
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Dear Editor: 


Dr. Bruce Saunders’ article in Military 
Intelligence, October-December 1986, 
entitled, “A Short History of Early Ameri- 
can Aerial Observation Balloons,” would 
suggest that balloons were not used for 
observation after the Civil War. That is not 
the case. 

Balloons were used with the Coast 
Artillery in California from 1920 to 1921. 
The following information is from a nine- 
volume photographic study | made of the 
Coast Artillery on the West coast of the 
United States while assigned to Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. Much of the 
information was published in the Western 
Prospector, a publicaticn of the Western 
Recruiting Command. 

Sometime in early 1920, two companies 
of soldiers from the U.S. Air Service 
arrived in San Francisco and began 
unpacking something that would eventu- 
ally change the course of Coast Artillery 
history. They had come with their gas- 
filled balloons to revolutionize the way 
targets were spotted for the huge gun bat- 
teries. The idea was simple: to provide a 
stationary platform high in the air, above 
the coastal fog and haze, that could 
observe the approach of hostile ships far 
out to sea. From this vantage point they 
could direct the fire of the guns with an 
accuracy unheard of before. 

The balloons worked together with 
primitive Army planes based at the first 
real airfield on the West coast, Crissy 
Field at the Presidio of San Francisco. 
One of the companies, the 24th Balloon 
Company, was stationed across the 
Golden Gate at Fort Baker and main- 
tained their balloons at nearby Fort Barry. 
The other company, the 14th Balloon 
Company, kept its balloons at Fort Fun- 
ston in huge hangars that no longer exist. 

In addition to improving the accuracy of 
daytime spotting, the balloons also made 
night target practice possible. The bal- 
loons and planes would drop 500,000 
candle-power aerial flares, illuminating 
everything for miles. The combination of 
the balloons, lighted by searchlights, the 
flares and the fire of the guns must have 
created quite a show. 

Inevitably, there were some exciting 
moments. During a New Year's Eve firing 
exercise, a balloon accidentally dropped a 
flare on the wing of a supporting plane. 
The fabric covered, wooden plane imme- 
diately caught fire, and in the pandemo- 
nium that followed, the pilot narrowly 
missed colliding with another balloon in 
his dive to try and put out the blaze. 

The steady winds necessary for the 
hang gliders of today were a source of 
constant trouble for the balloonists. The 
gusts of up to 50 miles per hour at those 
altitudes were enough to give the pilots 
gray hair. In January 1921, both compa- 
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nies lost a balloon to high winds. 

Unfortunately for the balloonists, the 
currents of military technology were also 
sweeping past them like the winds they 
dreaded. In 1921, Crissy Field became 
fully operational, and advances in aircraft 
design soon allowed the airplane to 
replace the balloon in spotting for the 
Coast Artillery. 


Lt. Col. Jack W. Richards 
Fairfax, Va. 


Dear Editor: 


The March 1987 issue oi Military Intelli- 
gence was an excellent issue due, in part, 
to two excellent articles. “Graphic 
INTSUM” has been needed for a long 
time. The old teletype of World War II was 
the best means of transmitting informa- 
tion, but with the coming of modern tech- 
nology such as the facsimile machine, the 
graphic INTSUM should have come along 
sooner. 

By far, one of the best articles was 
Capt. Ralph Peters’ “Wanted: Analysts.” 
He has summed up the area that has 
caused the most problems since the epi- 
sode at Kasserine Pass. What | would 
have called regional strategic intelligence 
has now become known as operational- 
level intelligence, which | think is a poor 
choice of terminology. It is at this level 
that the real analysis of collected informa- 
tion begins to make sense to anyone 
charged with pianning anything beyond 
next week. Since it is at the corps level 
that all-source information is collected 
and can be correlated with input from the 
national-level collection effort, all of our 
training, both MI and non-MI, should be 
geared to a corps-level scenario. 

The closest thing that | have seen to 
such an operation was a series of map 
exercises conducted by the 100th MTC in 
1976. The series had a corps-level intelli- 
gence collection aspect, a complete 
COSCOM rear area operation which 
included enemy air drops in the rear, sab- 
otage operations and simulated frontline 
combat. As the principal architect of the 
operation, | thought it was unfortunate 
that we did not have an MI unit involved. 
They would have gotten excellent training 
in just those areas in which Peters feels 
we are deficient. 

During my year attached to a corps staff 
in Vietnam as a technical intelligence 
officer, | came to the conclusion that there 
were very few people who could compre- 
hend corps or corps-level operations; 
none understood the capabilities of 


enemy weapons, either in Vietnam or 
available to the North Vietnamese. It 
would appear that we still have a long way 
to go. | commend you and Peters for 
bringing this subject to the surface. Per- 
haps something will get done. 


Lt. Col. William L. Howard 
Largo, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 


Each of us has his own set of values. We 
learn most of these principles during 
childhood. Later, we adopt new principles 
as awareness of our responsibility to 
society and self grows. 

| recently attended a mission 
assumption cycle briefing given by the 
battalion commander of the Designated 
Ready Force. The briefing addressed the 
current threats facing U.S. interests 
abroad and the likelihood of a “real world” 
deployment. To my surprise, the briefing 
concluded with a slide that stated, “A 
good Libyan, or Nicaraguan, is one who 
has had his heart cut out by a 
paratrooper.” 

This was not what | expected from a 
commander, a leader who was supposed 
to set an example in all phases of 
leadership and daily living. | relayed this 
to a friend, a veteran paratrooper. His 
reaction was derisive. He replied, “With 
adolescent leadership like that, I'd send 
my son to Canada.” | wasn’t shocked, 
because I've learned to accept such 
statements as part of the post-Vietnam 
Army. 

But the question | had to ask myself 
was, “Are we asking too much of our 
leaders to express and live both the 
Army’s and society’s values?” | think not. 
The second question | had to ask myself 
was, “Did this officer consider the impact 
of this statement upon his audience?” 
Again, | think not. 

The former chief of staff of the Army, 
Gen. John A. Wickham, Jr., stated: “As in 
the past, our service must rest upon a 
solid ethical base, because those who 
discharge such moral responsibilities 
must uphold and abide by the highest 
standards of behavior. That ethical base is 
the cornerstone of our Army, because it 
governs the faith that our subordinates 
have in our leadership, because it governs 
the support and resources that our 
citizens are willing to entrust to our 
stewardship, and ultimately, because it 
governs our human capacity to prevail on 
the battlefield.” 

When a commander, who is ina 
position of trust and responsibility, makes 

(Continued on page 52) 
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by Dr. Robert L. Turkoly-Joczik 
Several years prior to America’s large- 
scale military commitment to South 
Vietnam, the U.S. Army conducted other 
less obvious and more deceptive activi- 
ties in Indochina. The setting and time 
for these operations was Laos, 1955- 
61; the mission was to train and advise 
the Royal Lao Army (RLA). It was a 
mission steeped in secrecy, and to 
some observers, conducted in contra- 
vention of the 1954 Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities in Laos. 

The Eisenhower administration main- 
tained a posture of vigilant anti-com- 
munism throughout the late 1950s." 
The recent U.S. experience of Chinese 
intervention in the Korean War and the 
French withdrawal from Indochina were 
still vivid memories. The domino theory 
of communist expansion was prevalent 
in the White House, the State Depart- 
ment and America’s intelligence com- 
munity. Within this environment of 
apprehension, the presence of North 
Vietnamese advisers in Laos seemed to 
corroborate the administration’s worst 
fears and suppositions about commu- 
nism and its threat to Asia. 

The specter of communism in Laos 
manifested itself under the banner of 
the Pathet Lao which, along with other 
political and military factions, embroiled 
the nation in a civil war. A division of 
power existed in Laos among the right- 
ist, pro-Western faction, the neutralists 
and the Communist Pathet Lao. The 
situation was complicated by the activi- 
ties of several thousand North Vietnam- 
ese, who were acting as military advis- 
ers to the Pathet Lao forces.? 


“The Eisenhower 
administration 
maintained a pos- 
ture of vigilant 
anti-communism 
throughout the 
late 1950s.” 


In keeping with Article 14 of the 
aforementioned 1954 Agreement, the 
Pathet Lao regrouped to the northeast- 
ern Laotian provinces of Phong Saly 
and Sam Neua “pending a political set- 
tlement” of the differences between the 
Communist forces and the Laotian gov- 
ernment. The Pathet Lao forces grew in 
numbers, as well as in political and mil- 
itary expertise.? The presence of acon- 
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siderable number of North Vietnamese 
military advisers in these provinces 
gave the Laotian problem a sense of 
urgency and created a hostile envi- 
ronment that exacerbated negotiations 
among the warring factions. All attempts 
to reconcile differences failed until 
November 1957, when neutralist Prince 
Souvanna Phouma and his dissi- 
dent half-brother and leader of the 
Pathet Lao, Prince Souphanouvong (The 
Red Prince), agreed to form a “Govern- 
ment of National Union.” 


Political Transition 

The “Red Prince” assisted Phouma 
in creating the new government by 
submitting the administration of the 
Pathet Lao strongholds at Phong Saly 
and Sam Neua to the authority of the 
Royal Lao government. In return, na- 
tional elections were to be held in May 
1958 for 21 of the 59 seats in the 
National Assembly. The elections were 
held, but to the disappointment of the 
pro-Western faction, the Pathet Lao 
took nine seats and its affiliate, the San- 
tiphab (Peace) Party, gained four more, 
giving the Left 13 of the 21 available 
seats. One explanation for the Left's 
majority is that the pro-Western faction 
had imprudently fielded 85 candidates 
to fill the 21 vacancies and had so 
divided the vote that the communists 
had an easy victory.’ 

The results of the election so dis- 
turbed the United States that within a 
month, American aid was suspended. 
This move left Laos penniless and ready 
for continued Communist proselytiza- 
tion from the North Vietnamese. As a 
consequence of the election, the so- 
called Government of National Union, 
having neither American aid nor an 
adequate national budget, was greatly 
weakened and eventually fell. Its suc- 
cessor government, formed in August 
1958 under the leadership of the right- 
ist Phoui Sananikone, the chief Laotian 
negotiator at Geneva in 1954, excluded 
the Pathet Lao. The gap among the 
feuding factions was widened due to a 
rash of anti-communist moves. The 
Sananikone government's attempt to 
forcibly disarm and integrate two bat- 
talions of Pathet Lao into the RLA in 
May 1959 failed.* One of the battalions 
escaped the government's maneuver 
and disappeared in the communist 
sanctuaries along the Laotian-North 
Vietnamese border.’ In July, the govern- 
ment retaliated by arresting 16 promi- 
nent members of the Pathet Lao, among 


them Souphanouvong. The prisoners 
were held for one year but escaped in 
May 1960 to the safety of the reestab- 
lished sanctuaries in Phong Saly and 
Sam Neua. 

The Laotian government, consider- 
ably embarrassed by this incident, was 
now headed by a caretaker prime min- 
ister, Kou Abhay, an elder statesman 
whose cabinet was dominated by the 
minister of national defense, the right- 
ist Gen. Phoumi Nosavan. His influ- 
ence and power was based on the Min- 
istry of Defense’s appropriations which 


“The pro-Western 
faction was tee- 
tering danger- 
ously near col- 
lapse, and its 
armed forces 
were no longer 
capable of sup- 
porting the 
government.” 


accounted for 80 percent of the national 
budget. This is a startling indication of 
the amount of aid, primarily from the 
United States, that was being pumped 
into military programs.'° Nosavan was 
generally regarded as a pro-Western 
lackey of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), an accusation that would 
be difficult to disprove. Nosavan’s 
policies toward reconciling differe «és 
among the various Laotian poliucal 
factions, however, frequently conflicted 
with those of the United States and the 
CIA, making him a somewhat perfidious 
servant. 


U.S. Involvement Escalates 

The events surrounding the escaped 
Pathet Lao battalion, the imprisonment 
of the 16 communist leaders and the 
blatant corruption of the government's 
bureaucracy further escalated the civil 
and military unrest among the rival fac- 
tions. The squabble among these groups 
was analyzed some months earlier in 
the United States. Apparently, the pro- 
Western faction, which nominally con- 
trolled the nation first under Sanani- 
kone (August 1958 - December 1959) 
and later under Abhay (January - May 
1960), was teetering dangerously near 
collapse, and its armed forces were no 
longer capable of supporting the 
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government."' The U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s policymakers closely followed 
the debacle, convinced that Laos was 
the linchpin to that part of Southeast 
Asia. There was general agreement 
within the Eisenhower administration 
that if Laos fell, so would South Viet- 
nam and Thailand.'? 

On July 23, 1959, Sananikone’s Royal 
Lao government formally requested 
U.S. training and advisory assistance 
to control the warring factions and the 
ever-growing conflict and maintain its 
dominance in Laotian politics. The 
Eisenhower administration responded 
favorably to the request. Both the White 
House and the State Department be- 
lieved in the threat of communism and 
the importance of Laos, and both were 
determined to stop communist advances 
in Laos—by U.S. military action if 
necessary.'* Eisenhower's military 
background presumably ensured the 
full support of the Department of De- 
fense in this Laotian venture, but this 
was not the case. The Office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had been wary of 
the Laotian situation and was cognizant 
of the restrictions imposed by the 
Geneva Agreement on the introduction 
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of foreign military forces into Laos." 
An executive branch document sum- 
marized the situation: “The military’s 
program in Laos had just grown on the 
Defense Department without justifica- 
tion.” 

Despite the apprehension of the De- 
partment of Defense, the United States 
was anxious to support the Laotian 
government. It was an opportunity to 
confront communism in its incipient 
stage. However, Article 6 of the 1954 
Agreement presented an obstacle to 
the plan.'® It stated, “The introduction 
into Laos of any reinforcements of 


troops or military personnel from out- 
side Laotian territory is prohibited.” 
Article 6 did, however, sanction the 
continuation of a 1,500-man French 
military mission already in Laos for the 
purpose of training the Laotian Army.” 


Clandestine Operations 

The many interpretations and per- 
spectives of the 1954 Agreement created 
problems for the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and required it to address the 
matter of military assistance for Laos 
with unprovocative, effective measures. 
Though not known by the American 
public, the United States had established 
a military presence in Laos in 1955 
under the guise of a civilian/military 
training mission known as the Programs 
Evaluation Office (PEO).'* To meet the 
U.S. government's requirement to up- 
grade the RLA, it was suggested that 
120 U.S. Army Special Forces personnel 
be assigned to the PEO as civilian 
advisers. The Washington bureaucracy 
responded to the suggestion with some 
debate from the Pentagon but also with 
great haste. 

The operation was classified Top 
Secret because of the prohibitions 
imposed by Article 6 of the Agreement. 
The assigned personnel were removed 
from Army lists and given identity papers 
that indicated they were civilian techni- 
cians. Most personnel were listed as 
agricultural advisers or technical repre- 
sentatives employed by the PEO.'® The 
PEO had been “passed off” in Laos as 
an economic aid mission. 

The principal U.S. Army element 
called upon to reinforce the PEO was 
the contingent of Special Forces per- 
sonnel whose participation in the mis- 
sion was code-named Operation Hot- 
foot, a designation that was changed to 
White Star in 1961. The use of these 
highly trained troops in the PEO en- 
deavor was in keeping with their mission 
as trainers and with their organization's 
force structure. It was a sensible choice 
to use a unit that was organized into 
eight to 12-man operational detach- 
ments that were trained to function 
independently for long periods of time. 
The Special Forces arrived at Laos’ 
administrative capital of Vientiane in 
the summer of 1959.7° 


Minorities Recruited 

The primary mission of the PEO was 
to provide weapons and tactical training 
to the RLA, which consisted of 12 regu- 
lar and 12 volunteer infantry battal- 


ions, one artillery and one armored 
reconnaissance battalion, two paratroop 
battalions, a transportation corps anda 
quartermaster corps.?' However, the 
mission was soon modified and many 
of the Special Forces detachments were 
directed to recruit and train volunteers 
from the Laotian ethnic minorities’ tribal 
groups. The U.S. Army's last combat 
experience with Asian ethnic minorities 
was within the Office of Strategic 
Service, Detachment 101 (Kachin 
Rangers) in the China-Burma-india 
Theater during World War II.2 

The CIA, which recognized the econ- 
omy and practicality of using surrogates, 
created the PEO’s relationship with the 
minorities in Laos. The French Colonial 
government had regularly capitalized 
on the racial enmity that existed be- 
tween the Montagnard peoples and the 
Vietnamese. One example of the use of 
Montagnard surrogates by the French 
in the First indochina War was the 
attack on Coc Leu-Lao Kay on October 
3, 1953. “A total of 600 French-sponsored 
partisans attacked the double villages 
of Coc Leu-Lao Kay and inflicted 
casualties of 150 dead and wounded on 
the enemy Vietminh forces.” 

The stance against the Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese by a few of the 
Laotian minorities facilitated the CIA’s 
recruiting effort.* The first and largest 
group to be recruited by the CIA and 
later trained by the Special Forces’ 
White Star mission was the Meo tribe, 
who lived in the provinces north of 
Vientiane and along the borders of 
North Vietnam and China. The Meo 
were an energetic and well organized 
highland group that had revolted against 
the French from 1919-21. Since then, 
the Meo people, either under the influ- 
ence of tribal leaders such as Touby 
Lyfong or the Pathet Lao Fay Dang, 
had maintained an ambivalent relation- 
ship with the French. A sizable group 
of Lyfong’s followers had supported 
the French during the First Indochina 
War. Because a significant number of 
the Meo had sided with the French 
against the Vietminh, and later against 
the Pathet Lao, they were recruited by 
the CIA. The Meo’s animosity toward 
the Pathet Lao was probably caused by 
the Pathet Lao and the North Vietnamese 
overrunning of their tribal lands in 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua provinces, 
depriving the Meo of their poppy fields 
and the income they derived from the 
opium trade.” A secondary factor may 
have been the influence of their self- 


appointed war chief, Vang Pao. His 
experience as a young lieutenant in the 
French Army fighting the Vietminh in 
the First Indochina War made him an 
irreconcilable foe of the communists. 
Eventually, the Mec would provide most 
of the manpower for the CIA’s private 
army (known in Laos as the Armee 
Clandestine). They served the CIA with 
a force of 30,000 men for 15 years and 
were considered to be the most effective 
military unit in Laos.” The battle record 
of the minorities was exceptional and 
in no way reflected the poor perfor- 
mance that became a familiar hallmark 
of the RLA.”’ 

The second ethnic group to be re- 
cruited and trained was the Kha tribal 
group, more properly known as the Lao 
Theung. (The term Kha is a lowland 
Lao perjorative term meaning slave.) 
The Lao Theung inhabited the eastern 
border regions of Laos. Their location 
in the proximity of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail made them a critica! part of any 
plan to prohibit its use by the North 
Vietnamese. A successful military train- 
ing program for the Lao Theung could 
encourage them to take up arms against 
the North Vietnamese to deny them the 
use of the crossing points that were 
being used with increasing frequency. 

Although the Meo were recruited by 
the CIA, the recruiting and training of 
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the Lao Theung group was allegedly 
the brainchild of Col. Arthur D. Simons, 
one of the Special Forces’ officers in 
the White Star contingent.”* He is gen- 
erally credited with being one of the 
first to recognize the potential rewards 
from tribal recruitment and training. 
Although documentation on the White 
Star mission's training sites and opera- 
tions is still classified information, the 
few references that have been made to 
its activities would seem to indicate 
that at least 12 battalions of tribal irreg- 
ulars were trained and fielded against 
the Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese.” 
The rapport established between the 
tribesmen and the Special Forces was 
sincere, based on mutual respect and 
an appreciation of their differing cul- 
tures. A Special Forces commander 
summarized the relationship, “It was 
the beginning of a long love affair 
between the savages of the Indochi- 
nese highlands and the men of Special 
Forces.”%° 


The internecine warfare among the 
various Laotian factions during this 
period was further complicated by a 
coup, staged in August 1960 by Capt. 
Kong Le (a member of the Lao Theung 
tribal group) and the RLA’s 2d Para- 
chute Battalion. Le’s paratroopers 
briefly seized Vientiane and forced the 
establishment of a neutralist govern- 
ment under Phouma. The move brought 
further chaos to the nation and resulted 
in greater divisiveness between the 
rightists under Nosavan and the Pathet 
Lao (now with the neutralist forces of 
Kong Le). The resultant factionalism 
caused a series of battles (with the 
Pathet Lao-neutralist forces occasion- 
ally receiving support from Russian 
transport aircraft) that took place from 
Vientiane northward to the Plain of 
Jars.*' 


The RLA was usuaily defeated in 
most of these engagements. Many ob- 
servers concluded that the RLA re- 
mained a spiritless body of men with 
little stomach for battle.**? The Pathet 
Lao and neutralist forces had gained 
control of virtually all Laos by the 
spring of 1961.*° At this point the United 
States threatened to intervene, a move 
that encouraged all warring factions to 
agree to begin serious negotiations to 
settle their differences. 


U.S. Military Departs 
Earlier in April 1961, the PEO was 
officially acknowledged as being part 


of the U.S. Army. Its personnel were 
put back in uniform and the organiza- 
tion redesignated the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG). 
Ignoring the PEO’s previous attempt to 
circumvent the Geneva Agreement, the 
U.S. State Department defended the 
PEO-MAAG presence by stating that 
the United States was nota signatory to 
the Geneva Agreement and therefore 
not bound by its articles.** There were 
probably two reasons for acknowledg- 
ing the PEO asa part of the U.S. Armed 
Forces. The first may have been a show 
of intent (possibly force) to support 
President Kennedy’s televised news 
announcement of March 23, 1961, in 
which he stated America’s desire to see 
“a neutral and independent Laos.” The 
president also implied that the United 
States would take military steps to pre- 
vent Laos from falling under Commu- 
nist control. Asecond motive may have 
been a U.S. action to officially identify 
the presence of the American military 
in Laos, to “clear the way” for the 
American-British ceasefire proposal and 
conference (which the Soviet Union 
accepted on April 1, 1961).% 


The various Lao factions finally ac- 
cepted the Declaration on the Neutral- 
ity of Laos after long, exasperating 
talks that concluded on July 23, 1962. 
The protocol provided for the withdraw- 
al of foreign military forces under the 
scrutiny of an International Commis- 
sion for Supervision and Control (ICC), 
whose members included Canada, India 
and Poland. It only partially succeeded, 
since only less than one percent of the 
estimated 5,000-7,000 North Vietnamese 
advisory forces ever passed through 
ICC checkpoints and officially left 
Laos.* The last element of the PEO/ 
MAAG departed from Laos in 1962. 


With the departure of the U.S. mil- 
itary and the shift of American interest 
to South Vietnam, the tribal training 
program was assumed by the CIA, who 
managed it for another decade. The 
program for the Lao Theung, however, 
was terminated in October 1962.°’ The 
Lao Theung tribesmen who were re- 
cruited and trained by the White Star 
group may have been integrated into 
Meo fighting units, as were other volun- 
teers.*2 Groups of Lao Theung were 
reportedly still fighting the North Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao in the vicinity 
of the Bolovens Plateau as late as 
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The U.S. Special Forces’ success 
with the tribal groups may be attributed 
in part to the animosity that existed 
previously between the minorities and 
the Pathet Lao and its North Vietnamese 
advisers. During the First Indochina 
War, the Vietminh had some success in 
proselytizing a segment of the Meo 
tribe, largely through the assistance of 
Fay Dang. The fact that a larger seg- 
ment of the Meo tribe (estimates vary 
between 30,000 and 100,000) were not 
seduced by the Vietminh or the Pathet 
Lao indicates that many of the Meo 
were firmly committed to fighting the 
communists. The consequence of those 
choices set the pattern for future rela- 
tions between the Meo tribe and the 
Pathet Lao. The CIA and the Special 
Forces had the good fortune to arrive 
after those choices were made. In the 
absence of this condition, the Ameri- 
cans would most likely have been forced 
to participate in some type of extended 
dialog to enlist the Meo’s services. 

Laotian social patterns also assisted 
in creating a favorable recruiting cli- 
mate. The governing lowland Laotians, 
who considered all the highland tribes 
as primitives, did little to encourage 
their advancement until the mid '60s.*° 
The tribesmen could hardly resist an 
offer to be provided military training, 
particularly from a wealthy patron such 
as the U.S. government. 


Special Forces Role Assessed 

The U.S. Army’s main thrust in the 
late 50s was directed toward the con- 
ventional and nuclear battlefield. The 
Special Forces during that period stood 
in the shadow of a military establish- 
ment geared to mechanized infantry 
and tactical nuclear weapons. A small 
military unit, they drew little attention 
to themselves. Consequently, they en- 
joyed a certain anonymity which, cou- 
pled with their training capabilities, 
made them an ideal military unit to par- 
ticipate in the White Star mission. Their 
anonymity in this instance served them 
well. It afforded them an opportunity to 
understand and experience the tenor 
of warfare that would dominate a con- 
siderable part of U.S. military and polit- 
ical activity in Southeast Asia for the 
next 15 years. * 
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“, . . the best spy 
the Soviets had.” 


Kim Philby: // /, 


by Dr. Edward J. Lacey 
The views contained in this article are 
those of the author and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the views of the Central 
Intelligence Agency or the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 
The story of Harold Adrian Russell 
(“Kim”) Philby is that of one of the most 
successful spies in modern history. Itis 
estimated that during World War II and 
the immediate postwar years, Philby — 
a Soviet mole in the British Secret Intel- 
ligence Service (SIS) — inflicted more 
damage on Western intelligence opera- 
tions and was responsible for the deaths 
of more field operatives than any other 
enemy agent in modern times. Allen 
Dulles, former director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), said he was 
“the best spy the Russians ever had.” 
Philby was born in India in 1912. His 
father, St. John Philby, was a British 
civil servant in the colonial administra- 
tion. During his youth, Philby lived in 
India and throughout the Middle East. 
Later he would remark that he did not 
“feel English.” In 1929, at the age of 17, 
Philby entered Cambridge Univ. He 
gravitated toward the left and joined 
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the Cambridge Socialist Society. He 
became its treasurer three years later at 
which time he had his first contacts 
with members of the British Commu- 
nist Party. It was also during this period 
that he came to know Anthony Blunt, 
Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean— 
three men who would eventually join 
him as intelligence agents for the Soviet 
Union. 

The defeat of the British Labor Party 
in 1931 led Philby to conclude that 
socialism could not succeed and that 
radical social change would require a 
more drastic approach — communism. 
Through his contacts in the Commu- 
nist Party, he met Samuel Cahan, the 
Soviet resident in London. The exact 
details of Philby’s recruitment by the 
Soviets are not known in the West, but 
there is reason to believe that he was 
successfully “pitched” by Cahan in a 
London “safe house” in 1933. Many 
years later in Moscow, Philby purport- 
edly told his children that “I was recruit- 
ed in 1933, given the job of penetrating 
British Intelligence, and told it did not 
matter how long | took to do the job.” 

Soviet agents are prohibited from 


having any affiliation with known com- 
munists and their sympathizers, so 
Philby resigned from the Cambridge 
Socialist Society. He joined the staff of 
The Times after the Spanish Civil War 
began and became its accredited cor- 
respondent with the forces of Fran- 
cisco Franco. As a result of his exploits, 
Philby was awarded the Spanish Cross 
of Military Merit by Franco himself! 
When World War II began, Philby 
accompanied the British troops to 
France. He remained with them until 
the evacuation of Dunkirk, and then 
returned to more normal work at The 
Times. He was approached by British 
Intelligence at this time and offered a 
position with the newly formed Special 
Operations Executive of the SIS. “The 
ease of my entry surprized me,” he later 
wrote. “It appeared. . that the only 
enquiry made into my past was a rou- 
tine reference to MI-5 (the British 
Counter-Intelligence Service), who 
passed my name through their records 
and came back with the laconic state- 
ment: ‘Nothing Recorded Against.” 
Philby had little difficulty fulfilling his 
(Continued on page 49) 
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the United Nations 


by William T. Garmon 
Arkady Shevchenko, the undersecre- 
tary general of the United Nations, 
defected to the United States in 1978. 
He was the highest-ranking Soviet offi- 
cial to ever defect. In his book Breaking 
with Moscow, he states that the KGB 
has been fully entrenched in the United 
Nations since the organization’s incep- 
tion. The KGB considers the United 
Nations to be one of its most important 
bases of operations.’ The FBI believes 
the Soviet contingent to the United 
Nations has the largest number of Soviet 
recruiters in the United States.2 The 
FBI also believes that 30 to 40 percent 
of the Soviets assigned to the U.N. 
Secretariat or Soviet mission are spy- 
ing for the KGB? 

The KGB is the largest and most 
experienced intelligence organization 
in the world. Its functions are compar- 
able to the functions of the CIA, the 
National Security Agency, the FBI, the 
Secret Service and organizations within 
the Department of Justice. The roots of 
the KGB can be traced to the Bolshevik 
revolution and the civil war that fol- 
lowed. The organization has experienced 
numerous name changes, finally be- 
coming the KGB in 1954. KGB opera- 
tions are conducted on a global scale 
that is larger than the combined inteili- 
gence activities of all Western nations. 
That the means justifies the end is the 
basic precept of the KGB, the most 
ruthless organization in existence. 

The KGB operates from three major 
locations within the United States: the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
the Soviet Consulate in San Francisco 
and the United Nations. KGB person- 
nel in all these locations work for the 
First Chief Directorate in Moscow, which 
is responsible for all clandestine activi- 
ties overseas. The First Chief Director- 
ate contains 10 geographic departments, 
the most important being the First 
Department, responsible for the United 
States and Canada. The First Depart- 
ment’s duties include supervision, 
maintenance and staffing of the KGB 
legal residencies in the two countries. 


Each residency is headed by a senior 
KGB officer in charge of operations. 
Known as the rezident, he reports only 
to Moscow; the embassy, consulate or 
mission to which he is assigned has no 
control over his activities. Prior to 1967, 
KGB rezidents were given low-level 
diplomatic positions. This changed after 
Yuri Andropov became the chairman of 
the KGB. Subsequently, all rezidents 
now hold high-level diplomatic posi- 
tions, which has serious implications. 
The KGB rezident in New York, for 
example, holds the title Deputy Per- 
manent Representative of the USSR to 
the United Nations. Though long- 
winded, this is more than a courtesy 
title. The rezident consequently pos- 
sesses diplomatic immunity and a min- 
ister’s rank. As a result of diplomatic 
immunity status, the rezident is able to 
safely and securely manage the local 
KGB spying operation. His control over 
local diplomats is beyond comparison. 
Shevchenko states that in 1967 he was 
chief of the Security Council and Polit- 
ical Affairs Division of the Soviet mis- 
sion in New York. During this time he 
had a staff of more than 20 diplomats. 
Thirteen of these so-called diplomats 
were actually intelligence profession- 
als, placed there at the insistence of the 
KGB rezident.* 

Agents assigned to the Soviet mis- 
sion to the United Nations have an ideal 
cover, since most individuals within the 
mission possess diplomatic immunity. 
A KGB agent working for the United 
Nations Secretariat, however, does not 
possess diplomatic immunity. Person- 
nel assigned to the Secretariat are 
international civil servants and there- 
fore work directly for the United Nations, 
as opposed to a specific government. 
The U.N. charter defines the duties of 
members of the Secretariat as exclu- 
sively international; accordingly, they 
may not accept instructions from na- 
tional governments.5 They can be 
charged with espionage if caught 
spying. 

Even though Soviets working as inter- 
national civil servants do not have dip- 
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lomatic immunity, they are free to join 
professional organizations, subscribe 
to technical journals, and have access 
to information that is specifically with- 
held from Soviet diplomats.® The Soviet 
Union gathers an enormous amount of 
data through these “open source” 
methods. Though the specific pieces of 
data are not damaging, the KGB can 
produce some highly sensitive conclu- 
sions. This problem is inherent in an 
open society. Little can be done unless 
an agent is caught with sensitive infor- 
mation. 

On May 21, 1978, the FBI arrested 
three Soviets for attempting to buy mil- 
itary secrets from a U.S. Navy officer. 
Vladimir P. Zinyakin was released after 
being identified as an attache with the 
Soviet mission with diplomatic immu- 
nity. He was declared persona non 
grata and forced to leave the country. 
Rudolf P. Chernyavev and Valdik A. 
Enger, both U.N. Secretariat employees, 
were arrested and charged with espio- 
nage. They were tried, convicted, and 
received 50-year prison sentences. They 
were later exchanged for five Soviet 
dissidents who were brought to the 
United States. Both individuals were 
international civil servants who had 
taken an oath of loyalty to the United 
Nations. 

In 1945 the fledgling United Nations 
had 51 member countries; by 1983 the 
membership had more than tripled to 
157.’ Mosi of the current members are 
Third World countries whose diplomats 
have had little experience in diplomacy 
and even less experience in interna- 
tional espionage. The KGB will attempt 
to recruit newly arrived diplomats, espe- 
cially from Third World countries. Hav- 
ing determined political ideologies, they 
will attempt to exploit weaknesses. 

The KGB, a patient and subtle orga- 
nization, will spend years trying to 
recruit an agent. A Third Worid diplo- 
mat will be recruited as an agent of 
influence, who will attempt to alter 
Opinion and policy in the interests of 
the Soviet Union. Diplomats, journal- 
ists, politicians, artists and academi- 
cians are the primary targets. The more 
agents of influence the Soviet Union 
can recruit, the greater the likelihood of 
successful manipulation of the actions 
of other nations. 

U.N. diplomats of NATO nations are 
also prime targets of the KGB. Arne 
Treholt was appointed to the Norwe- 
gian mission of the United Nations in 
late 1978. Treholt had been a Soviet 
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agent of influence for many years. He 
worked as an agent of influence in his 
position as a U.N. diplomat and passed 
NATO secrets to the KGB. He had 
enjoyed a successful career in the 
Norwegian government and it was 
rumored that he would be Norway’s 
next foreign minister. Treholt was 
arrested in Norway and confessed to a 
10-year career as a spy. He is nowina 
Norwegian prison. 

The question of the number of KGB 
agents in the United Nations remains. 
The Soviet mission has assigned to it 
more than 200 individuals, most of 
which possess diplomatic immunity. 
The United Nations Secretariat con- 
tains 300 individuals who are interna- 
tional civil servants. Approximately 100 
Soviet personnel work for Aeroflot, the 
Armtorg Corp., Intourist and Tass. If 30 
to 40 percent of these personnel are 
intelligence agents, then there are 150 
to 200 agents in the United Nations and 
180 to 240 in the city of New York. The 
FBI questioned Shevchenko on his 
knowledge of who within the United 
Nations were KGB agents. He replied: 
“That could take a lot of time. There are 
hundreds of them, plus military intelli- 
gence agents.”® The 30 to 40 percent 
figures may be low. 

KGB officers within the United Nations 
present a staggering threat to national 
security. Their methods include espio- 
nage, disinformation, agents of influence 
and collection of scientific, technical 
and technological intelligence. Though 
it would be beneficial to monitor all 
their activities, it takes eight to 11 FBI 
agents to maintain 24-hour surveillance 
on one suspected agent.® 

U.S. News and World Report states 
that the FBI has no more than 1,500 
agents assigned to counterespionage 
nationwide." This is not nearly enough 
to track all known or suspected KGB 
agents. The FBI has added more re- 
sources, and in 1985-86 there were 25 
spy prosecutions and only one acquit- 
tal, a marked increase from past years. 
Still, most spy cases are not publicized. 
The FBI instructs the State Department 
to declare an individual persona non 
grata and expel him from the country. 

The Reagan administration expelled 
25 Soviet diplomats in 1986 and limited 
the number of personnel allowed within 
the Soviet mission in an attempt to con- 
trol KGB activity within the United 
Nations. The Roth Amendment was 
another method instituted to control 
KGB activity in New York. The amend- 


ment imposes a 25-mile radius travel 
restriction on Soviet U.N. Secretariat 
personnel, who previously had no travel 
restrictions. 

The existence of KGB agents in the 
United Nations is a fact. A former U.S. 
ambassador to the United Nations stated 
that Soviet workers routinely disap- 
peared for five to six hours at atime and 
“never seemed to be engaged in any 
U.N. business.” Though the agents 
operate in direct violation to the U.N. 
charter and sanctions, the problem 
continues to grow. Mass expulsions 
and the Roth Amendment have only 
scratched the surface. The United Na- 
tions was formed to promote world 
peace. Ironically, it has turned into a 
hotbed of spies for the Soviets and 
Soviet Bloc countries. * 
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The Military Intelligence 
Profession the 
Army 


The creation of a military intelligence branch 
in the U.S. Army during the 1960s ushered ina 
new era in the profession of intelligence. With 
its humble start as a conglomeration of all the 
intelligence organizations existing in 1962, 
today’s MI Corps represents a body of profes- 
sionals conducting the business of strategic and 
tactical military intelligence worldwide. 
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“Intelligence officers are made, not 
born.” 
—Brig. Gen. Oscar W. Koch' 


by Capt. Nathan E. McCauley 


The development of the U.S. Army’s 
military intelligence (MI) profession 
over the past 25 years is an outgrowth 
of the realization of Koch’s insightful 
comment on MI officers. As Gen. Pat- 
ton’s intelligence officer during World 
War Il, Koch learned the hard lessons 
of intelligence work that only war can 
teach. Today the U.S. Army has acorps 
of MI professionals vital to its effective- 
ness and success. The MI Corps, formed 
on July 1, 1987, and established under 
the Army’s regimental system, is con- 
trolled by the Commander, U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and School, Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. This organization 
serves as the proponent for the devel- 
opment of a cohesive base of intelli- 
gence personnel throughout the Army.? 
The MI Corps plays a vital role in 
today’s Army. The need for a profes- 
sional intelligence corps becomes crit- 
ically important in today’s world of 
sophisticated technology, emerging 
doctrine and a heightened awareness 
of differing levels of conflict. Lt. Gen. 
Sidney T. Weinstein’s column in the 
July-September 1983 issue of Military 
Intelligence depicted AirLand Battle 
and Army doctrine as a primary force in 
the quest for better intelligence per- 
sonnel and organizations. This is true 
at the tactical level and in the strategic 
and operational arenas of intelligence 
collection conducted daily in peace 
and in war. The U.S. Army will depend 
heavily on tactical and strategic intelli- 
gence to successfully prosecute future 
conflicts. Accurate, timely intelligence 
will bea critical element of U.S. strategy. 
The importance of an effective, pro- 
fessional corps is evident in two basic 
respects. The first is the operational 
support of tactical commanders at all 
levels, based on the Army’s depen- 
dence on accurate intelligence. Ger- 
man intelligence at the beginning of 
World War Il was downplayed at the 
tactical level due to the overwhelming 
force of their offensive tactics. This atti- 
tude changed as German fortunes 
worsened in the Soviet Union and their 
major defensive operations began to 
rely more on tactical intelligence.* 
The second reason for a mature intei- 
ligence corps is that we are and always 
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have been second in the intelligence 
gathering effort.* Victor Suvorov’s 
series of books on the Chief Intelli- 


gence Directorate of the General Staff 
(GRU) provides an authoritative de- 
scription of the most powerful and 
effective intelligence gathering organi- 
zation in the world.’ An effective coun- 
terintelligence effort is necessary to 
hinder the GRU’s efforts in the West. 
While the GRU is powerful, experienced 
and dedicated, the U.S. Army MI Corps 
is prepared to fight the enemy in a 
multi-echeloned conflict. Today’s intel- 
ligence professionals are prepared to 
support tactical and strategic decision 
making with refined, dependable intelli- 
gence. 


Historical Context 

The role of MI is interwoven through- 
out the history of the U.S. Army, from 
the Revolutionary War until the official 
creation of the corps. An increased 
emphasis on obtaining military infor- 
mation came with the creation of the 
Military Information Division in the 
Adjutant General’s Office in 1885.° This 
emphasis was unfortunately proportion- 
ate to the probability of war, resulting in 
a fluctuating capability in dealing with 
intelligence and related matters. The 
United States developed the necessary 
mechanisms to effectively manipulate 
and provide intelligence to the right 
decision makers during major conflicts. 

One of the most important lessons 
learned from World War | concerning 
intelligence was that tactical-level intel- 
ligence officers are necessary in war.’ 
This led to the intelligence officer billet 
throughout the unit organization struc- 


ture, beginning at battalion level. 
Though the billet was authorized, the 
period between the world wars did not 
provide for adequate personnel to staff 
these positions at lower levels. Conse- 
quently, there was no trained cadre of 
tactical intelligence personnel to lead 
the United States into World War Il, and 
only a few strategic intelligence officers. 

Col. Bruce W. Bidwell, author of a 
study of the early history of MI, stated: 
“The biggest reason for the disparag- 
ing treatment of the MI discipline was 
the failure by many of the higher mil- 
itary authorities to appreciate fully the 
vital importance to national security of 
a well organized and adequately sus- 
tained intelligence service during peace- 
time, as well as wartime.”® While major 
accomplishments were made toward 
making MI a viable wartime agency 
between the world wars, officers con- 
tinued to shun the discipline of intelli- 
gence because of insignificance as- 
signed to the task.° 


World War II brought new personnel 
and resources to the U.S. Army MI 
effort. Despite this influx of personnel 
and equipment, however, MI continued 
as an inglorious job that was not well 
known or appreciated. This problem 
again hindered the U.S. Army’s ability 
to develop competent intelligence of- 
ficers. The majority of MI officers fol- 
lowing the war were either amateurs 
working outside their primary branch 
or reservists. The Army Security branch 
and the MI branch were organized in 
the Army Reserves in 1952 in order to 
efficiently manage officers in those 
specialities.'® These officers performed 
the lion’s share of intelligence tasks for 
the U.S. Army through the mid 1960s." 
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Major Influences 

The Army Intelligence and Security 
Branch was formed in 1962 in the midst 
of the technological revolution and the 
growing need for technically proficient 
officers to manage new intelligence 
systems. This new Regular Army branch 
that developed through a variety of 
mechanisms provided the impetus for 
today’s MI Corps. Amemorandum from 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence identified four specific reasons 
for creating the new Intelligence and 
Security branch. These reasons were: 


@ Intelligence organizations consti- 
tuted a need for a new branch. 


@ An intelligence branch would be 
able to draw qualified people into intel- 
ligence positions and assignments. 


® The image of intelligence opera- 
tions and officers would be enhanced. 


@ Thedemand on the other branches 
for filling intelligence positions would 
be reduced."? 

An additional reason for the growth 
of the intelligence discipline into a 
respected profession was the new sta- 
tus of national intelligence collection 
and the Army’s responsibility in that 
effort. The Army recognized that intel- 
ligence collection would be crucial to 
the United States in future conflicts. 
The establishment of the National 
Security Agency in 1952 and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency in 1961 placed 
increased demands on all services. 


Quality intelligence personnel were 
needed to staff these agencies and 
support them with collection organiza- 
tions worldwide."* 

In November 1960, Lyman J. Kirkpat- 
rick identified good intelligence as the 
cornerstone of successful diplomatic 
negotiations in peacetime and “abso- 
lutely essential” in war.'* In describing 
the Army’s need for increased intelli- 
gence emphasis, one report asserted 
that four primary reasons contributed 
to that effort: 


e The political-military nature of the 
communist challenge. 


e The growth of insurgency as a 
major factor in communist encroach- 
ment. 


e The technological revolutions in 
cryptologic, electronics, acoustic and 
imagery areas. 


e The increased complexity of 
modern warfare."® 


Primary Goais 

Realistic goals were subsequently 
set for the new Intelligence and Secu- 
rity branch. One of the primary goals 
was to enhance the image of intelli- 
gence professionals. This goal coin- 
cided with the desire to attract better 
quality officers into the intelligence 
discipline. One of the key elements of 
this image building is evidenced in an 
article published following the creation 
of the branch. It explained the reasons 


for its creation, advantages the branch 
offered, a proposed career develop- 
ment plan and information concerning 
applying for the branch."¢ This article 
presented a well-reasoned, authorita- 
tive and informative view, resulting ina 
well-advertised and enhanced image. 

The branch used several different 
incentives to draw quality officers into 
the field, in conjunction with establish- 
ing the appropriate image. Prior to the 
establishment of the intelligence branch, 
few intelligence officers were afforded 
the opportunity to attend higher-level 
military schools, thus closing the door 
to many for future promotions. The 
establishment of an officer career pat- 
tern that provided for higher-level 
schooling and promotion rectified this 
situation. Another effort to attract qual- 
ity officers was the disestablishment of 
the Reserve Intelligence and Security 
branch. The subsequent placement of 
the reserve officers under the auspices 
of the new branch provided the reserv- 
ists many benefits and ensured more 
efficient quality control. 

The MI branch of the Military Per- 
sonnel Center managed all intelligence 
officers. The Army Security Agency 
(ASA), however, still controlled all 
cryptologic officers. New intelligence 
officers were assigned to a variety of 
positions to enhance their overall pro- 
fessional competence. The variety of 
worldwide assignments enticed many 
new officers. Unfortunately, ASA offi- 
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cers and the other MI officers seldom 
interacted. Today, many of the same 
dual control agencies are resurfacing 
into the corps, as typified by the Great 
Skills Program. 


Obstacles 

In 1964, the new Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence, Maj. Gen. Edgar 
C. Doleman, best summarized the ulti- 
mate goal of the branch: “To provide 
the commander with the information 
he needs to make his decisions and to 
prevent surprise.”’’ Many obstacles 
burdened Doleman’s laudable objec- 
tive in the branch’s formative years. 
While most generally agreed that added 
specialization was needed to fully 
exploit new systems and disciplines in 
the Army, few favored the creation of 
another branch to carry out this task. 
There was significant resistance to the 
incorporation of all the intelligence 
fields into one organization. This inter- 
nal dissent pervaded the intelligence 
branch for two decades, as the cryptol- 
ogists and the other intelligence disci- 
plines continued to battle over critical 
resources, such as personnel and funds. 

Another negative factor was the view 
that intelligence personnel would sup- 
plant combat branch personnel in troop 
units. A combat arms officer’s chances 
to serve on staff would oe degraded, 
and officers who were not branch qual- 
ified would be forced to serve in line 
units. Others questioned the wisdom of 
creating a branch of specialists and its 
impact on the overall professionalism 
of the Army."® 

A major problem of the new branch 
was its composition of Reserve versus 
Regular Army officers. In 1962, the 
ratio of Reserve officers to Regular 
Army officers was 94 to 6."° The turn- 
over in active duty positions was tre- 
mendous based on the number of Re- 
serve officers filling intelligence posi- 
tions. The loss of senior intelligence 
officers was especially debilitating to 
the new branch. Lieutenant colonels 
were leaving the service after 20 years, 
just as their level of experience, poten- 
tial for increased responsibility and 
mentoring ability were reaching their 
maximum. This loss was largely attrib- 
utable to a lack of promotion opportuni- 
ties. 

An associated problem of personnel 
was the high degree of specialization 
inherent in most of the new branch 
members. The very nature and name of 
the new branch lent itself to specializa- 
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tion in certain disciplines. Interviews 
conducted with senior Army officials in 
1966 revealed their convictions that 
intelligence and security officers must 
be “a cohesive whole, rather than frag- 
mented.”2° Another major concern was 
the intelligence branch's ability to de- 
velop officers capable of being division 
and corps-level intelligence officers. 
They agreed that few in the new branch 
were ready for such an assignment at 
that time. These insights provided the 
foundation for the eventual review of 
the new branch and the specific mea- 
sures taken to improve its effectiveness. 

On July 1, 1967, the Army Intelli- 
gence and Security branch was renamed 
the Military Intelligence branch. The 
Norris Board recommended this mea- 
sure to improve the newly formed intel- 
ligence profession. The board’s pur- 
pose was to study the role of intelligence 
inthe Army and to recommend actions 
that would support the creation of a 
base system capable of supporting 
current and future intelligence require- 
ments.2' One of the biggest problems 
of the new branch was the poor image 
of intelligence in the eyes of both the 
Army at large and the officers in the 
branch. Many officers in the branch felt 
that a general lack of understanding of 
what MI was and how it supported the 
Army as a whole caused this problem. 
The factors influencing the negative 
branch image were those previously 
identified, such as lack of regard for 
intelligence assigments, poor quality of 
intelligence officers, lack of branch 
unity and the overspecialization of offi- 
cers.”? The sensitive nature of the work 
also impacted negatively on the per- 
ception of the intelligence community. 

The recommendations of the Norris 


Board reflected its effort to address the 
perceived problems with the branch's 
image. Renaming the branch and up- 
grading its role to a combat support 
branch were designed to enhance its 
image, unify the branch and attract 
quality officers. The board also recom- 
mended that the intelligence schools at 
Fort Holabird, Md., and Fort Devens, 
Mass., be consolidated and relocated 
to a more suitable location. Another 
major recommendation was to provide 
a detailed organization and function 
orientation briefing to the major Army 
service schools, to ensure Army-wide 
appreciation of the applications of MI. 
The majority of the Norris Board recom- 
mendations were accomplished. The 
board was one of the first great influen- 
ces on the fledgling branch. 


Vietnam War 

The next major maturing factor of 
the branch was the Vietnam War. Viet- 
nam provided a training ground for 
many of the new intelligence officers 
and allowed the senior officers to fur- 
ther develop their skills. The MI branch 
participated heavily in the Vietnam War 
with multidisciplined support to com- 
bat units. At the height of the war, over 
2,500 intelligence personnel were active 
within Vietnam.” Most of these special- 
ists were employed in obtaining stra- 
tegic information, while few were de- 
voted to tactical units as intelligence 
officers. 

While some intelligence units col- 
lected tactical information and passed 
significant amounts of information to 
tactical units, few intelligence officers 
were able to sell the Army tactical 
forces on the quality of intelligence that 
the branch could provide. Specialists 
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the Operations Team 


The following letter has been reproduced in its original form. 
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by Gen. Bruce C. Clarke 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years to consider intelligence person- 
nel as members of a technical support 
service. This has lowered the influence 
and prestige of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff (Intelligence) (G2) below that of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff (Operations 
and Plans) (G3) on the operations 
team. | claim that if both do their jobs 
well and effectively, each will be a 
coordinate member of the operations 
team in a tactical unit. 

To understand the attitudes, tech- 
niques and procedures that make the 
G2 an important member of the deci- 
sion making, planning and supervising 
staff, we first must understand the four 
steps in command and the part the G2, 
G3 and other staff members play in 
each of those steps. 


STEP | 
Determine, isolate and define the 
limits of the problem. 


STEP Il 

Turn the problem into an operation 
by issuing the commander's clear direc- 
tive for solving it. 


STEP Ill 

With the help of the chief of staff, 
monitor and guide the staff while it 
prepares and issues coordinated in- 
structions, plans and orders for im- 
plementing the directive. 


STEP IV 

Follow up to see that instructions, 
plans and orders are understood and 
carried out, making the necessary modi- 
fications and additions as the opera- 
tion progresses to completion. 


There is often a tendency to con- 
sider that the most important need for 
intelligence is in the first step, the deci- 
sion making process. This is a fallacy, 
because intelligence is also badly 
needed in the other three steps. During 
Step IV, particularly, timely and reliable 
intelligence must be instantly available 
to the commander if he is to effectively 
conduct the operation as changing 
battlefield conditions unfold and criti- 
cal situations occur. 

Priority intelligence requirements 
(PIR) are important in Step II. During 
this stage the commander or his G2, or 
both, direct the content, scope and 
extent of the intelligence gathering 
effort. It is here that many G2s use the 
“shotgun” approach by putting out so 


many PIR that they diffuse the intelli- 
gence effort and obscure the real prior- 
ity requirements. I’ve found that con- 
centrating on three or four PIR pro- 
duces results that are meaningful to 
and usable by the commander. 

It is in determining the three or four 
real priority requirements that the G2’s 
close relationship with the G3 can pay 
off. The G3 can advise him of the most 
dangerous and critical happenings that 
could defeat the operation. The G2 can 
then concentrate on those elements 
that are essential to the commander in 
his conduct of the operation as it 
unfolds. Napoleon said that you should 
be ready with two or three good plans 
in case of adversity. His next plan in 
case of success presented no difficulty 
to him. 


Many G2s think that their principal 
job is to tell the commander what 
obstacles will prevent him from carry- 
ing out his mission. The G2s often 
think that the problem of overcoming 
these obstacles is the responsibility of 
the G3. I’ve never believed in such 
compartmentalizing of responsibilities. 
It is a dangerous over-simplification of 
important staff functions. There are 
bound to be “gray” areas or overlaps. 
Staff coordination between the G2 and 
the G3 must be by frequent personal 
contact. There is no place for memo- 
randa or for digging “paper foxholes” 
under active operational conditions. 


If the G2 can tell where the enemy’s 
strength is the greatest, he should also 
be able to tell where the enemy is the 
weakest and most vulnerable. The deci- 
sion to launch an attack to gain an 
objective or to overcome an enemy has 
probably come to the commander from 
higher headquarters, and he wants to 
know the best way to accomplish his 
mission. He is not permitted the luxury 
of not carrying out his orders because 
of a gloomy outlook from the G2. 

The final paragraph of a G2 estimate 
should set forth the course of action 
the G2 thinks offers the best promise of 
success. When he has a positive atti- 
tude, the G3 will welcome his informa- 
tion and advice. 

Automation can be an advantage to 
the G2, but it must be used with discre- 
tion and under strict discipline. An 
overzealous use of automation can 
burden the lower headquarters with 
demands. This is especially true if a G2 


is too prolific with his PIR. A hard- 
pressed operational headquarters will 
provide information, but it may well be 
guesses or even worse to ease the 
pressure exerted from above. 

There is a tendency of automation 
programmers to speed information from 
the front up the line. They often advo- 
cate bypassing intermediate headquar- 
ters with the idea that the higher head- 
quarters should send back to the by- 
passed headquarters the information 
they require. | have never known any 
commander who was bypassed in this 
way to agree with such a theory. It was 
tried in the early stages of the Battle of 
France in World War II, but was quickly 
abandoned. 

The great bulk of automated infor- 
mation can often clog the digestion 
processes, causing really essential in- 
formation to be overlooked. Regard- 
less of how attractively it displays it, 
data processing equipment cannot pur- 
ity or validate inaccurate or poor infor- 
mation. The information in a memory 
bank must be kept current or else it is 
worse than none. 

| have been a chief of staff and a G3, 
but never a G2. However, | have enjoyed 
the best of the G2 and G3 operations 
team support in many echelons of 
command. | believe the principles | 
have set forth for G2s have been the 
reason for this excellent support. Dur- 
ing World War Il, the training | gave to 
all units of the 4th Armored Division 
established a procedure of obtaining 
and reporting tactical enemy informa- 
tion that enabled my combat command 
to lead Patton’s Ill Army across France 
in 40 days. At no time did | receive any 
enemy information from division, corps 
or army headquarters. Later during the 
Korean War, | received no enemy infor- 
mation from 8th Army headquarters. * 


Gen. Clarke has had long combat com- 
mand and training experience. He was an 
armor combat commander in World War 
II. He commanded a corps in the Korean 
War. He has commanded the 1st Armored 
Division, USARPAC, Seventh Army, CONARC, 
USAREUR and CENTAG. He has been 
assistant commandant of the Armor 
School and has lectured at many service 
schools. 
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IPB and the Theater 
Campaign Plan 


by Gen. William J. Livsey 


Over the past decade, traditional tacti- 
cal intelligence practices have come 
together in what is called intelligence 
preparation of the battlefield (IPB). IPB 
is a systematic approach to analyzing 
the enemy, the weather and the terrain. 
It is a continuous process from pre- 
hostilities to victory and a dynamic 
process that looks at constantly chang- 
ing variables. 

For many, the IPB process focuses 
primarily on tactical warfare. In this 
view, IPB sets the compass heading for 
maneuver battalions and brigades, and 
for divisions and corps. But as the 
Republic of Korea/United States (ROK/ 
US) Combined Forces Command (CFC) 
has found, IPB can be much more. 

IPB can drive the entire combat plan- 
ning process, from tactical planning at 
battalion and brigade levels to cam- 
paign planning at field and theater 
army level. And, because |PB is so fun- 
damentally rational and understand- 
able, it can become the critical link 
among joint and combined planners 
and operators. 

IPB has turned CFC’s pre-hostilities 
campaign planning into a joint and 
combined process. It has permitted us 


to review, refocus and refine our plans 
at division and corps levels and at the 
highest levels of joint and combined 
command. IPB has been used in CFC 
for some time. But only in the past year 
or two did we raise our application of 
IPB to echelons above corps. We had 
to know that the ground and the air 
Campaigns were one and the same. My 
C2 and C3 turned to IPB, at theater 
level, to help define and refine the Air- 
LandSea Battle campaign. We used 
the IPB process to crystalize our the- 
ater campaign plan. 

First, we completed a basic IPB of 
the entire face of North Korea from the 
DMZ to a depth of 150 kms. We identi- 
fied garrison locations, located proba- 
ble forward assembly areas, determined 
avenues of approach and mobility cor- 
ridors within those avenues, and deter- 
mined the effects of weather and ter- 
rain on enemy movement. From this we 
were able to identify named areas of 
interest (NAI) and targeted areas of 
interest (TAI) within and along those 
avenues of approach. 

During the terrain analysis phase, 
studies showed that applicable pass 
rates would be substantially constric- 
ting. This condition would force North 
Korean tank and mechanized forma- 


tions to use only certain major lines of 
communication (LOCs) and to avoid 
much cross-country movement. As we 
looked more closely at major LOCs 
feeding into the DMZ area, we con- 
cluded that the North had only a few, 
true hard surface roads leading into the 
DMZ. Virtually all other North Korean 
roads were one to two lane gravel/un- 
paved road nets, affording multiple 
points for possible interdiction. Close 
examination of the rail system proved 
that more than 70 percent was electri- 
fied as far south as the forward areas. 
Given the constraints of the road sys- 
tem, and except for supplies already 
pre-positioned close to the DMZ, we 
determined that the North Koreans 
must use the rails to move major por- 
tions of supply needs into the forward 
area of operations. We sought forward 
assembly areas in close proximity to all 
LOCs leading into the forward area. 
We then molded the data together to 
locate those decision points and NAIs 
or TAIs that would accurately focus our 
combat assets. We had to concentrate 
on disrupting the flow and commit- 
ment of the second and follow-on eche- 
lons. What had appeared to be an 
enormous theater-wide task now began 
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to be reduced to specific, distinct, iden- 
tifiable and targetable locations through- 
out the battle area. We now could turn 
to the targeteers to plan for the right 
weapon, on the right target, at the right 
time. 

Targeting is, too often, a single ser- 
vice function. Even when the Air Force 
is interdicting ground (Army) targets, 
experience has shown that it is still a 
single service function. The CFC Joint/ 
Combined targeting cell is unique. All 
three components are represented, 
along with CFC/USFK C/J2 and C/J3 
Plans and Operations, and ROK/US 
Special Forces. All weapons systems 
that can be brought to bear on the 
target are considered. 

The targeting cell identified critical 
railroad and highway bridges, C* nodes, 
telecommunications and electrical 
facilities, and logistics storage or trans- 
shipment and off-load areas. Targets 
were developed based on their proxim- 
ity to approach corridors, unit garrison 
or assembly areas, and probable unit 
usages. Targets were prioritized by 
unit, routes leading into the approach 
corridors, and the interdiction points 
along each route in relationship to the 
timing and flow of the battle. 

Because IPB is dynamic, adjusting to 
an everchanging threat, the targeting 
process needs to be dynamic and prompt- 
ly adjustable. Improved targeting must 
occur much more quickly, as soon asa 
significant deficiency is confirmed. 
Where the CFC targeteers met once 


each six months for a “targeting con- 
ference,” procedures have been adjusted 
so that targets can be added, deleted or 
modified at any time. In essence, tar- 
geting working groups are always in 
session. CFC still conducts periodic 
targeting summaries, a review to ensure 
all the players and observers are fully 
knowledgeable and that the entire effort 
is tightly wrapped. But the improved 
targeting that flows from good intelli- 
gence and good IPB now needn't wait 
for a scheduled major conference. 

We knew we would have to institu- 
tionalize the IPB effort if it were to con- 
tinue making progress. We created a 
permanent IPB section within the Com- 
bined Intelligence and Operations Cen- 
ter. We resourced the section with both 
military and civilian intelligence and 
engineer professionals to ensure con- 
tinuity and reduce the risk of personnel 
turnover that we face in Korea. 

In summarizing, our experiences are 
not unique. Tactical IPB is probably 
alive and well at echelons corps and 
below, worldwide, throughout our 
forward-deployed forces. IPB products 
extend the commander's understand- 
ing of his potential battlefield well 
beyond the first echelon and into the 
areas of the follow-on forces. Moving 
from the FLOT into the enemy’s second 
echelon and beyond, however, you will 
quite often find a lack of good, detailed 
planning. IPB becomes generalized and 
probably not directly tied to the air (and 
naval) component's targeting process. 
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Some points identified by the intelli- 
gence staff for LRRP insertions or intel- 
ligence collection would have been 
identified by the operations staff for 
interdiction or destruction. If you were 
to crosswalk a requirement into the air 
component Air Tasking Order, you 
would too often find that it was not 
included at all or not properly phased 
in concert with the ground battle. 

Synchronization, one of the four basic 
AirLandSea Battle tenets, is both a 
process and a result. Commanders 
synchronize activities and thereby 
produce synchronized results. IPB, at 
the tactical level and at the theater 
campaign level, is the planning tem- 
plate upon which synchronization can 
be built. In that light, IPB can, and 
should, mean that Intelligence Prepares 
the Battlefield. * 


Gen. William J. Livsey recently retired 
after more than 35 years of military ser- 
vice. Just prior to his retirement on July 1, 
1987, he served concurrently as Commander 
in Chief (CINC), United Nations Com- 
mand; CINC, Combined Forces Command 
(CFC); Commander, U.S. Forces, Korea 
(USFK); and as Commanding General, 
Eighth U.S. Army (EUSA). An infantry 
officer who fought in both Korea and Viet- 
nam wars, he commanded at all levels of 
echelon to corps and theater army. He also 
served in a wide variety of important staff 
positions in CONUS and overseas. 
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plight. 


Model Social Decay 


by Dr. Nicholas Dima 

When the Soviet troops occupied Ro- 
mania in 1944, the entire Romanian 
Communist Party amounted to less 
than 1,000 members. The Romanian 
people were mostly peasants and gen- 
erally satisfied with their lives: The 
economy was developing and society 
was stable. Now, after 40 years of 
communist domination, the Romanian 
Communist Party numbers over three 
and a half million members, the econ- 
omy of the country is a wreck and the 
social fabric has been ruined. Ceau- 
sescu’s regime is being kept in power 
by its omnipresent secret police, by 
Bloc arrangements and by the Soviet 
Union. It is highly probable that given 
the dismal socio-economic conditions 
in Romania, the delicate balance of 
power in Poland and the uncertainty of 
the current liberal reforms in Moscow, 
Romania will become the biggest prob- 
lem of the Eastern Bloc. 

The dramatic decay of Romania took 
over 30 years of mismanagement and 
abuses. Romanian communism went 
through four stages: violent opposition 
to the communist regime coupled with 
ruthless governmental repression, a 
period of relaxation and reforms to 
accommodate new political realities, a 
series of unending crises and uncer- 
tainties, and the current socio-economic 
decay. Although these stages can be 


applied to all Eastern European coun- 
tries during the postwar years, there 
are certain peculiarities typical of 
Romania. 

No one can understand Romanian 
communism without understanding the 
history of the people and the geograph- 
ic location of the country. In its history, 
Romania has been dominated or occu- 
pied by the Ottoman Empire, Germany 
and Russia. While the Ottoman domi- 
nation vanished long ago, the impact of 
Austro-Hungarian occupation is still 
visible in Transylvania, and Russians 
have incorporated into the Soviet Union 
the eastern half of Moldavia. The Hun- 
garians are still viewed as irredentists 
and are treated with reservation. It is 
Russia however, and its successor, the 
Soviet Union, who have been perceived 
for centuries as the chief enemies of 
the Romanian nation. Since 1812, when 
tsarist Russia annexed Bessarabia for 
the first time, most Romanians have 
been cynical of their eastern neighbor.' 
The popular Romanian view is that 
practically nothing good for them has 
ever come from Russia or the Soviet 
Union. 

Modern Romania developed during 
the 19th and early 20th centuries under 
a profound and widespread Western 
influence. France, in particular, was 
almost worshiped and after World War 
|, the United States also became a 


symbol and a hope. To this day, these 
two countries, as well as the West in 
general, represent the model and the 
dreams of many Romanians. Russia, 
on the other hand, was either feared, 
despised or at best, ignored. 

The interwar period was unstable 
and insecure throughout Eastern Europe 
and Romania was no exception. The 
Soviet Union was threatening its neigh- 
bors; Germany was aggressive; Hun- 
gary was irredentist. While the United 
States remained aloof, France and Eng- 
land gave Romania territorial guaran- 
tees. However, with the advent of World 
War Il, when France was defeated and 
England was isolated, Romania became 
easy prey for both the Soviet Union and 
Germany. The country was partially 
dismembered. Soviet troops invaded 
and annexed Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina in 1940. One year later, aban- 
doned and without much choice, Ro- 
mania sided with Germany and attacked 
the Soviet Union to regain her lost terri- 
tory. In September 1941, the Romanian 
Charge d’Affairs in Washington informed 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull that 
Romania had regained her lost territo- 
ries. Hull congratulated him and assured 
him that the United States had not for- 
gotten the communist danger.’ In 
December, however, Germany’s ally, 
Japan, attacked Pearl Harbor. Roma- 
nia found herself unwillingly at war 
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with the United States. Nevertheless, 
from a Romanian point of view, the 
biggest dangers at the time were com- 
munism and the Soviet Union. Indeed, 
the 1944 Soviet invasion proved more 
devastating than any previous invasion, 
and its agony still lingers. 

According to official publications, 
the entire Communist Party of Roma- 
nia numbered only about 960 members 
during World War Il. They were over- 
whelmingly non-Romanian ethnics, es- 
pecially Hungarians and Russians, who 
had taken refuge in the Soviet Union or 
were from Bessarabia. Those who had 
taken refuge in the Soviet Union re- 
turned to Romania in 1944 with the Red 
Army. One of the most prominent was 
Ana Pauker, who later became one of 
the leaders of the new regime. Another 
was Emil Bodnaras (Bodnarenko), a 
Romanian officer of Ukrainian origin 
who had deserted to the Russians. He 
later became the minister of defense in 
the new regime.’ 

Another group of communists had 
been in Romanian prisons since 1933, 
when, following orders from Moscow, 
they had organized an illegal strike in 
Bucharest. Among them were Gheorg- 
hiu-Dej, who later became the Com- 
munist Party chief; Lucretiu Patrascanu, 
who was the sole university-educated, 
ethnic Romanian in the entire Party; 
and Nicolae Ceausescu. 

In the spring of 1944, realizing that 
for Romania the war was lost and that 
nothing could be done to stop the 
advancing Red Army, a wise Romanian 
government allowed the imprisoned 
communists to “escape,” hoping that 
they would somehow mitigate the Soviet 
invasion. In reality, the communists 
were only interested in acquiring polit- 
ical power and imposing themselves as 
the exclusive leaders of Romania. 

As early as March 1945, in disregard 
of the Romanian Constitution, the 
Soviets imposed an illegal government 
led by a pro-communist prime minister. 
The first bloody confrontation in East- 
ern Europe after the Soviet occupation 
occurred in Bucharest in November 
1946, when a tremendous demonstra- 
tion of support for King Michael ended 
with an open fight with communist 
guards and Soviet troops. Most Roma- 
nians refused to believe that a handful 
of communist renegades could control 
the destiny of the nation. Nevertheless, 
at the end of 1947 the communists, 
backed by Soviet troops, held exclu- 
sive power and by 1948 Romania had 
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become a Soviet-type society led by 
Gheorghiu-Dej. 

At the top of the Party there was a 
deadly struggle for power. In 1946, 
apparently with the help of the KGB, a 
small communist gang led by Gheorg- 
hiu-Dej “sentenced” and murdered 
Stefan Foris, the Party's general secre- 
tary, and disposed of his body Mafia- 
style. Once in power, Gheorghiu-Dej 
accused his more educated rival, Patra- 
scanu, of nationalist deviation and 
imprisoned him. (After the death of 
Stalin and before Patrascanu’s immi- 
nent release, Gheorghiu-Dej arranged 
his murder, again in Mafia-style.) Grad- 
ually, Gheorghiu-Dej outmaneuvered 
his rivals, imprisoned some of them, 
retired others and compelled a few to 
return to the Soviet Union.‘ 

If the situation was ruthless at the top 
of the government, there was an unde- 
clared civil war between the new com- 
munist regime and the population. This 
was a period of economic shortages, 
mass arrests, mass terror, propaganda, 
brainwashing and open opposition. The 
communists had no sympathy or under- 
standing for the ethnic-Romanian 
majority of the country. A good part of 
the opposition to the new regime came 
from rightists or nationalists, labeled as 
fascists or reactionaries and ruthlessly 
crushed. Numerous Romanians took 
to the mountains to fight the regime 
and to wait for a western signal to 
launch a general attack against the 
communists. Only the occupying Soviet 
Army and the newly created secret 
police under KGB leadership kept the 
regime in power. Economically, during 
those years, Romania was ruthlessly 
exploited by the Soviet Union through 
“SOV-ROMs,” mixed Soviet-Romanian 
enterprises.® 

Few responsible Romanians joined 
the Party during those years, and the 
Party itself was disguised as the 
“Workers Party.” Those who joined the 
Party in those days were mainly oppor- 
tunists, disgruntled individuals and a 
high proportion of non-Romanian eth- 
nics. Dividing the population and insti- 
gating group against group was one of 
the earliest communist tactics. 

Stalin’s death did not bring imme- 
diate relaxation to the Romanian peo- 
ple, but by 1955/56 the liberalization 
trend began to be felt. Romania joined 
the United Nations and slowly the 
government began to soften its politi- 
cal grip. It was the Hungarian uprising 
of November 1956, however, that put 


an end to the generation of anti- 
communist fighters who wanted a return 
to a Western type of society. During the 
Hungarian uprising there were some 
student demonstrations in Romania, 
but the secret police spread the rumor 
that if the Hungarian uprising succeeded 
Hungary might reclaim Transylvania. 
This alone kept in check the hatred 
most Romanians had for their own 
government.® 

By this time, Gheorghiu-Dej was 
strongly in control, and he knew howto 
deal with Khrushchev and delay the 
process of destalinization. In 1958, he 
convinced Moscow to withdraw the 
Soviet troops from Romania because 
the country was under a strong and 
pro-Soviet regime. The regime began 
forcing the collectivization of the entire 
agricuitural sector. Thousands of peas- 
ant resisters were arrested in the pro- 
cess. It was the last wave of mass terror 
of the Stalinist type. 

Having consolidated its power and 
having acquired a degree of autonomy 
from Moscow, the regime could afford 
to seek legitimacy and to implement 
certain reforms. Having learned that 
the Hungarians could not rid them- 
selves of communism through violent 
opposition and mass uprising, many 
Romanians began to adjust to the new 
reality and even to join the system. 
Also, when Moscow and Peking split, 
the Bucharest government favored 
China and began to allow or even fuel 
some old anti-Russian feelings. This 
new period of relaxation and increas- 
ing national expression was accom- 
panied by new hopes and a degree of 
confusion. 

The second half of the 60s and the 
beginning of the '70s were years of 
national and cultural renewal with 
moderate industrial growth and rela- 
tive material abundance. True destalin- 
ization was only felt at the beginning of 
the 60s. By 1962, political dossiers 
were discontinued for most people and 
gradually the surviving political prison- 
ers were freed.’ On several occasions 
Romania acted independently of Mos- 
cow in foreign affairs. The Soviet pos- 
session of Bessarabia and Bukovina 
was almost openly challenged, histori- 
cal figures were rehabilitated, interna- 
tional exchanges were encouraged and 
intellectuals were allowed more free- 
dom of expression. 

Gheorghiu-Dej charted the new 
course, allowed the technocrats to run 
the economy and appointed solid intel- 
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lectuals to high ministerial positions. 
Those who made the country work had 
been born and educated under the pre- 
vious capitalist ethic and values. 
Although the population at large would 
not forgive the communists for their 
crimes, the ever present fear of Russia 
quieted many Romanians as long as 
they could see hope for improvement. 
This fear was heightened in 1964 and 
afterwards when Moscow, violating and 
disregarding national territories, ad- 
vanced the Valev pian to redraw East- 
ern Europe into economic regions.® In 
the new atmosphere of economic im- 
provement and apparent national reviv- 
al, many young intellectuals joined the 
party which by 1965 numbered 1.5 mil- 
lion members.° 

Gheorghiu-Dej died in 1965 and was 
promptly replaced by Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu, a much younger, virtually un- 
known communist. In the beginning, 
Ceausescu did not change the “reform- 
ist” trend. However, as he accumulated 
more and more power, he replaced the 
old leadership with his own people and 
members of his family. From the start, 
the new leader played “nationalism” at 
home and “independence” in foreign 
affairs, and for a while managed to con- 
fuse a great many people. Once he 
consolidated his power, Ceausescu even 
acted against Soviet interests, which 
satisfied the Romanians and kept them 
under control. In August 1968, for 
example, he denounced the Warsaw 
Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia, and, 
for the first time, many saw the new 
regime as the beginning of a return to 
normalicy."° 

From asocio-economic point of view, 
Ceausescu resorted to more central- 
ization than ever before and imposed a 
program of rapid industrialization dis- 
regarding almost entirely the needs of 
the country. Those who sensed the 
dangers and opposed his proposals 
were demoted or removed from power. 
While a new generation of Marxist- 
educated Party activists began tc take 
shape, those who had joined the Party 
simply to have an input were marginal- 
ized. 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968 had taught both the people and 
the government that Moscow would 
not tolerate true democratic reforms. 
While Ceausescu may have been firmly 
in control of Romania he had already 
been warned by Moscow not to step 
too far out of the Soviet line. Like other 
Eastern European regimes, Romania 


was approaching a crisis, but it was 
Ceausescu’s personality which trans- 
formed a crisis into a catastrophy. It is 
said that there is a little Stalin hidden in 
any communist system and potential 
crisis is ingrained in communism itself. 
If the working class is allowed to act on 
behalf of the whole society, as Marxism 
proclaims, then the Party acts for the 
working class. The Central Committee 
in turn replaces the entire Party, and at 
some point, one person replaces the 
Central Committee, and through sub- 
stitution, the entire country."' This 
happened in every communist country, 
in one way or another, and Romania 
experienced this in the ‘70s. 

In 1971 Ceausescu visited China and 
North Korea and returned home with 
his idea of cultural revolution and a 
model of leadership patterned after 
North Korea’s Kim Il Sung. He also 
pushed industrialization further, bor- 
rowed heavily from the West, and created 
a new urban proletariat in the hope of 
enlarging his support base. He concen- 
trated the decision making process in 
himself and promoted into righ posi- 
tions only those who submitted blindly 
to him. The technocrats and intellectu- 
als began to be replaced by a ruthless 
category of opportunists only interested 
in promoting themselves. Those who 
“opposed Ceausescu’s policies could 
no longer demand a return to the capi- 
talist past, but only hope for respect for 
legality, for the laws and for the consti- 
tution. 

A new phenomenon of “dissidence,” 
some of the dissidents Party members 
themselves, surfaced in Eastern Europe. 
Two international events prompted this 
movement. Unlike the ‘60s, the '70s 
were economically unstable worldwide. 
Turmoil in the Middle East and the two 
oil crises sent ripples through Eastern 
Europe and triggered an economic 
recession and a deterioration of living 
standards. At the same time, the sign- 
ing of the Helsinki Accords, with their 
provisions for human rights, encour- 
aged many Eastern Europeans to orga- 
nize and act. In Poland, the KOR com- 
mittee was organized in the summer of 
1976 to heip the workers who were 
dismissed after the June strikes. Char- 
ter 77 Group was founded in January 
1977 in Czechoslovakia. A Romanian 
writer founded a similar group of dissi- 
dents in Bucharest during the same 
year. It was, however, a vicious circle. 
Repressive measures against the dissi- 
dents led to more organized activities 


against the regimes in the region, and 
more activities led to increasing govern- 
ment repression. When 40,000 Roman- 
ian miners went on strike, the govern- 
ment crushed them mercilessly, execut- 
ing the leaders and dispersing 3,000 
strikers throughout the country. Arrests 
and repression increased, the dissidents 
were imprisoned and the economic 
morass deepened." 


After the 1979 and 1980 Polish upris- 
ing, Ceausescu, fearful of similar events 
in Romania, crushed all opposition and 
practically replaced the functioning of 
the government with presidential de- 
crees. The crisis brewing in Romania 
for almost 10 years was addressed with 
terror and a demand for total obedi- 
ence. To demonstrate his “popular sup- 
port,” Ceausescu organized “elections” 
in 1980 and obtained 99.99 percent of 
the votes. Like Poland, Romania was 
leaving the crisis stage of the evolu- 
tionary curve of communism and enter- 
ing atime of uncertainty and approach- 
ing disaster. 


In 1982, Bucharest could no longer 
honor its foreign debt estimated at 
almost $20 billion and asked the inter- 
national bankers to reschedule the pay- 
ments. The International Monetary Fund 
and the Western bankers demanded 
that Bucharest adopt austerity mea- 
sures which made the Polish martial 
law seen pale by comparison. 


Food was rationed again, but this 
time the government was unable to 
honor its own food commitment. A so- 
called “scientific” diet was instituted 
which, in fact, reduced the food quan- 
tity allotted per person. A special decree 
provided prison terms for those who 
hoarded more than the meager quan- 
tity allowed by the government. The 
population was required to perform 
voluntary work without pay, the cost of 
all public services was increased, and 
workers’ salaries were reduced by forc- 
ing them to buy shares in the factories 
for which they worked. Energy con- 
sumption was drastically reduced, pub- 
lic buildings were no longer lighted, 
cities were left in the dark at night, 
home electricity and heating were 
reduced. 


During the winter of 1984, Romania’s 
economy no longer functioned. Facto- 
ries were closed and workers sent home 
without pay. Bucharest was like a ghost 
city. The population was powerless, 
leaderless and demoralized. Fearing a 
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possible collapse of the regime, several 
countries withdrew their embassies and, 
oddly enough, among them was the 
Soviet Union. The Army was called 
upon to perform essential functions, 
and only Bloc arrangements and the 
powerful secret police kept the regime 
in power.'® The country was literally 
back in the dark ages. 

For the time being, Romania is the 
“basket case” of Eastern Europe. One 
man taking advantage of the commu- 
nist system, the location of the country 
and the history of the people has pushed 
Romania toward chaos. A Western type 
of society would have collapsed long 
ago and the government would have 
been replaced many times. Commu- 
nism, however, works differently; yet 
there will be a point of no return and the 
people will have no choice but to takea 
final stand. This may come when Ceau- 
sescu, now almost 70 and suffering 
from prostate cancer, leaves. His suc- 
cessors will definitely try to preserve 
the structure, but a destalinization of 
the Soviet type of the 50s is inevitable. 
If past patterns are followed, Ceau- 
sescu’s regime will be denounced and 
anew reform/accommodation will begin. 
Then, a new cycle will start. 


There is a new generation in Eastern 
Europe and a new leadership in the 
Soviet Union. Moscow is implementing 
reforms whose consequences are un- 


known. The Polish crisis of 1980 has 
never been solved. Romania is barely 
surviving, Bulgaria is following the 
Romanian path, there is insecurity and 
inequity in Hungary and a feeling of 
malaise in Czechoslovakia. The entire 
region, and above all Romania, needs 
desperate systemic reforms which in 
turn may challenge the very core of 
communist ideology. * 
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and the 
Rise Stalin 


by Maj. Mark W. Hays 

After Lenin’s death in 1924, the Party 
held to the decision that certain key 
elements of the economy; banking, 
foreign trade and large-scale industry, 
be retained in the hands of the state.’ 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
was the republic of workers and peas- 
ants and Lenin’s New Economic Policy 
(NEP) was based on the link or alliance 
between them.? The inherent societal 
problems with industrialization and 
modernization under NEP were the 
excessive number of peasants in the 
total population and the lack of govern- 


ment control over that peasant popula- 
tion in such a vast country.* 

The Soviet economy did rebound 
under NEP, but Soviet industry con- 
tinued to be backward by Western stan- 
dards. The Scissors Crisis of 1923 
accentuated part of the problem; indus- 
trial prices were three times higher rela- 
tive to agriculture than they had been 
during the war, whereas food prices 
were lower.* This was dangerous in a 
country that depended on agriculture 
to produce the capital necessary to 
drive industrialization. A state planning 
commission, Gosplan, that worked 


against the interests of the peasants, 
was formed to correct the problem. 
Gosplan pioneered the formulation of 
national economic planning. 

Under NEP the problems of a capital- 
istic agricultural system coexisting with 
a socialist industrial system came to 
the forefront. The Kulaks, the more 
well-to-do and individualistic peasants, 
threatened the concept of a ciassless 
society. Lenin once referred to their 
class as enemies of the socialist govern- 
ment, but under NEP Kulaks were al- 
lowed to prosper. Many of the party 
leaders felt that the central government 
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was losing control over the economy 
with the continuation of NEP. Lenin 
had referred to NEP as a temporary 
retreat.5 

By 1926, the economy had almost 
reached the 1913 production level. 
Further increases, however, could no 
longer be obtained by merely restoring 
existing plants. The industrialization 
debate divided the socialist leadership 
at the same time that the political 
struggle for power intensified. A West- 
ern observer, Rev. Emmet W. Rankin, 
who visited Russia in 1926, commented 
that Russia was in danger of starvation 
and would have to fall back on agricul- 
ture and the exploitation of natural 
resources. This would sacrifice indus- 
trial and technical progress. Russia, he 
argued, must re-enter the family of 
nations on a capitalistic basis to pro- 
gress. The real communists worked 
long hours for low pay while labor 
insisted on short hours and good pay 
and was unwilling to sacrifice. Industry 
was suffering from overstaffing, man- 
agement was poor due to industrial 
inexperience, and replacement parts 
from abroad were difficult to obtain.® 
The Soviet leadership certainly had 
reasons for concern. 

Meanwhile, the international situa- 
tion started to deteriorate rapidly. By 
1927, Russia again faced a perceived 
external threat. Great Britain broke 
economic relations with Russia and the 
Soviet ambassador in Warsaw was as- 
sassinated by an emigre terrorist. Thou- 
sands of communists were executed in 
Shanghai during a coup led by Chiang 
Kai-shek after Moscow helped put 
Chiang in power. Hitler was not yet in 
power but Germany was unstable and 
National Socialism was on the rise. The 
Japanese were developing an expan- 
sionist foreign policy culminating in an 
invasion of Manchuriain the early 1930s. 
The United States still would not for- 
mally recognize the Soviet government. 
Russia again found herself semi- 
isolated.’ Stalin summed up Russia’s situa- 
tion: “We can and must build socialism 
in the USSR. But in order to build 
socialism we first of all have to exist. It 
is essential that there be a respite from 
war, that there be no attempts at inter- 
vention, that we achieve some mini- 
mum of international conditions indis- 
pensable for us so that we can exist and 
build socialism.” 

The industrialization debate which 
was closely linked to military power 
and survival divided the Soviet leader- 
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ship into two factions. The Leftist camp, 
headed by Trotsky and the economist 
Evgeni Preobrazhensky, demanded a 
return to the class struggle and a break- 
neck pace of industrialization with em- 
phasis on heavy industry. Preobraz- 
hensky’s theory of “primitive socialist 
accumulation” meant that the govern- 
ment would turn again to the peasants 
to provide funds for industrial invest- 
ment, food and raw materials for the 
cities and grain for export capital.® Sac- 
rifice would come through taxes, price 
adjustments and a return to forced 
requisitioning. Preobrazhensky sum- 
marized the policy choices, “Can the 
burden of developing state industry 
and reconstructing its whole technical 
base be borne on the shoulders of our 
three million workers alone, or must 
our 22 million peasant householders 
take a share in this too?”"° 

The Rightist camp, led by Bukharin 
and, at first, Stalin, wanted to remain 
with NEP and expand industry gradu- 
ally through increased agricultural 
production. As the peasant became 
more productive and wealthier, there 
would be more grain for export and 
more raw materials for the factories. 
There would be greater savings as 
industrial markets expanded and costs 
and prices diminished." The peace 
with the peasant would be kept, indus- 
try would expand gradually and light 
industry, which would produce con- 
sumer goods, would develcp before 
heavy industry. A social equilibrium 
would be established before emphasis 
would be placed on heavy industry. 

A diumvirate of Bukharin and Stalin 
rose to the top of state leadership 
between 1924 and 1928. The Left was 
politically routed; Trotsky was even 
exiled. Stalin continued to champion 
the peasant. Bukharin in Notes of an 
Economist in 1928 urged continued 
balance between agriculture and indus- 
try. However, Gosplan labeled the 1927 
claims of industry as excessive although 
industrial investment did double in the 
year 1926-27.'2 Because of external 
and internal factors, a complex eco- 
nomic scene developed in 1928 which 
begged for strong direction. As always, 
the problem in agriculture was at the 
center of domestic discussion. 

A poor harvest in 1928 produced a 
ripple effect on the economy as a 
whole. There were procurement prob- 
lems and hoarding and grain specula- 
tion flourished. The peasant, with his 
instinctive sense of private property 


and his desire for self enrichment, was 
an anachronism in a socialist state 
which allowed the peasant to prosper 
through NEP. The peasant, whom the 
state depended on for industrial capi- 
tal, held the state ransom."* 

The state policy of maintaining low 
prices with manufactured goods in short 
supply encouraged the peasants to 
buy low and sell high. Even though the 
state adjusted taxes and introduced 
measures and penalties for grain hoard- 
ing and speculation, private activities 
flourished. The number of private trad- 
ers was reduced by the state but the 
few who remained boughta large share 
of the peasants’ crop, since the private 
trader could pay more for grain than 
the state. NEP stimulated a significant 
recovery in food production even though 
bad harvests continued for some years. 

The doctrine of Socialism in One 
Country, claimed by Stalin to be ideo- 
logically pure by Leninist standards, 
became Stalin’s political doctrine. It 
would allow Russia to build her own 
socialist fortress, and the industrializa- 
tion drive which followed under the 
doctrine would lead to militarization. 
Stalin’s doctrine revealed the direction 
foreign policy would take: Buy time so 
the country can industrialize. But indus- 
trialization remained dependent on 
agricultural output. The government 
grain purchases by January 1928 fell 
short by 2,000,000 tons of the minimum 
needed to feed the urban population 
alone.'* The Party was the only real 
political force in the country able to 
deal with the problem. Stalin methodi- 
cally and patiently built the internal 
power base necessary for gaining con- 
trol of the Party. The time was right for 
acomplete takeover which would result 
in a totalitarian dictatorship that would 
permanently militarize the country." 

Bukharin was publicly denounced 
by Stalin in early 1929. Bukharin’s path 
to socialism, Stalin argued, was too 
long a process under the existing cir- 
cumstances. Stalin appealed to the 
majority of the Party leadership that 
during times of crisis, the middle of the 
road approach was the consensus alter- 
native to the ultraconservatism of the 
Right and the radicalism of the Left. 
Bukharin’s followers were politically 
crushed. They were accused of slow- 
ing down industrialization, abandoning 
collectivization and giving free scope 
to private trade.'® It is reasonable to 
suggest that the Party leaders wanted 
to industrialize more rapidly than Bu- 
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kharin proposed bevause of the inter- 
national threat.’’ Rapid industrialization 
was thought to be possible because of 
the favorable performance of industry 
between 1924 and 1927. Investment in 
industry increased almost five-fold, and 
several famous projects were started: 
the Dnieper hydroelectric scheme, the 
Stalingrad Tractor Plant and the last 
link of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway."® 

Not until he gained total control of 
the Party did Stalin unleash his Revolu- 
tion from Above. It included breakneck 
industrialization, with emphasis on heavy 
industry, and involved the total exploi- 
tation and collectivization of the peas- 
ant population. The scapegoats for 
past problems, the Kulaks, were finally 
exterminated as a class. The vehicle for 
breakneck industrialization became the 
Five Year Plan. 

The Five Year Plan included two pri- 
mary ingredients: industrialization and 
collectivization. Wholesale collectiviza- 
tion did solve one problem; the peasant 
could no longer choose the time and 
terms at which he could dispose of his 
surpluses.'® The agrarian revolution was 
accomplished against the passive re- 
sistance of the majority of the peas- 
ants. The peasantry was all too aware 
of the brutal measures that could be 
taken by the state and its secret police. 
The ordeal of the peasantry under col- 
lectivization resembled a modernized 
feudal castle, created for the purpose 
of holding the surrounding country- 
side in subjection.”° 

The results of the Stalin takeover and 
the following years of breakneck indus- 
trialization cannot be simply explained 
in terms of a Five Year Plan or the trans- 
formation of agriculture. All the basic 
received certainties of life, religion, 
friendship and tradition were being 
changed and questioned at the same 
time. A day of hard work under Stalin 
was followed by an evening of social 
and political obligations. Informal social 
life disappeared and the total fabric of 
Russian society was changed.”' The 
quality of Russian life was transformed 
to support the state’s industrial and mil- 
itary efforts. The planned economy 
would affect the everyday lives of 160 
million Russians as the state assumed 
total control. And the state was Stalin.” 

The social solidarity that Max Weber 
had admired among the English had to 
be introduced into Russia, and the 
“racial slowness” of Russian labor had 
to be replaced by American efficiency. 
Since these substitutions were not 


happening spontaneously, they had to 
be brought about by compulsion.” The 
problem was that the process of substi- 
tution placed an endless burden on the 
Soviet government, and the extreme 
government control curbed any spon- 
taneous creativity. Stalin’s methods 
ensured rapid industrialization, but they 
also transformed the country into a mil- 
itarized society. 


Foreign Policy Between the World 
Wars 

The foreign policy and international 
relations of the Soviet Union between 
the world wars went from one extreme 
to the other. In the final analysis, though, 
Soviet foreign policy worked because 
Russia survived World War II to become 
a superpower. It is hard to decide how 
and by whom Russian foreign policy 
was shaped during this period. Did 
Western policies determine those of 
Russia? They certainly contributed 
immensely. Or, did the Soviets have a 
grand design which would culminate in 
their superpower status after World 
War II? The evidence supports the 
former, with a great deal of fear, para- 
noia and basic survival included. 

In the early years of the Soviet regime, 
Russia was almost totally isolated from 
the rest of the world. Lenin used this 
period to consolidate the Revolution; 
War Communism was the internal so- 
cialist revolution which would purify 
the socialist country. The Allies, how- 
ever, intensified the isolation with their 
military intervention, naval blockade 
and support of the Russian Whites dur- 
ing the Civil War. Isolation changed 
with Lenin’s policy of NEP. The stra- 
tegic retreat from socialism included a 
reopening of trade and diplomatic con- 
tacts with the West. After a brief inter- 
lude of normal foreign relations that 
included official recognition by France, 
England and Italy, and the Rapallo 
Treaty with Germany, Russia was again 
faced with a threat of renewed isola- 
tion. This coincided with the industrial- 
ization debate and the Stalin takeover. 
The first few years after Stalin’s takeover 
were a period of transition; the world 
economic crisis, the rise of Hitler, the 
imperialistic move by Japan and the 
Soviet industrialization drive occurred 
simultaneously. After this, Russia 
reached out to the West for collective 
security, a policy which in the Soviet 
view would fail. The Soviets then turned 
to Germany for security as they rea- 
soned that more time was needed to 


prepare for war. Finally, with Hitler's 
invasion of Russia in 1941, the Soviets 
turned back to the West as part of the 
allied war effort against the Axis pow- 
ers. Through all this foreign policy 
maneuvering, survival was the basic 
ingredient. 

Soviet leaders differed in their assess- 
ment of foreign policy imperatives. To 
Lenin, ideology came first in most in- 
stances, unless the survival of the revo- 
lution was at stake. Lenin concentrated 
on consolidating the revolution and 
spent most of his time on internal poli- 
tics. In order to fulfill the domestic 
promise for peace and to maintain Bol- 
shevik rule, the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
was signed with Germany in March 
1918. This unilaterally sealed Russia’s 
withdrawal from the war. Though not 
advantageous to the Russians, this treaty 
ended the war, which was of primary 
importance. Lenin commented on the 
Treaty of Riga which was signed with 
Poland in 1921: “The temporary sacri- 
fices of a bad peace seemed to me 
cheaper than the prolongation of war.” 
Russia was not included in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, but the Soviets were a 
major topic of discussion there and at 
the Supreme War Council. The Allied 
intervention in Russia confirmed the 
socialist’s fears about the evil designs 
of the capitalist countries. 

Regardless of his personal feeling 
about the West, Lenin did start to 
soften his policy toward the capitalist 
countries. NEP was a retreat, but it was 
necessary for survival; it included mainly 
economic contacts and relations with 
the West. His comments on the Genoa 
Conference in 1922 are revealing. “It is 
obvious that we are going to Genoa not 
as communists but as businessmen. 
We must sell and so must they. We wish 
to trade so that the benefit be ours, and 
they wish that it be theirs.” Lenin 
would use the West to advance, but 
ideologically, he was obliged to assist 
any workers’ revolution. Lenin was 
astute enough to realize, nonetheless, 
that the time was not right for world 
revolution, and thus, NEP was adopted. 
Lenin did not live long after the Revolu- 
tion, and with the abnormal circum- 
stances of the Civil War period during 
most of his tenure, it is hard to gauge 
what foreign policy he would have 
adopted later. However, Lenin allowed 
his subordinates to become invoived in 
foreign relations, and he allowed the 
discussion and clarification of Soviet 
aims among the Party elite. This was 
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not the case under Stalin. 

The Stalin era foreign policy was 
controlled almost entirely by Stalin 
himself. Unlike Lenin, Stalin adopted 
socialism in one country, Russia. 
Ideology became secondary to national 
security and power. While most of Sta- 
lin’s internal policies were adopted to 
satisfy his quest for power and control, 
he was equally shrewd and calculating 
in the foreign arena. 

The reopening of contacts with the 
West coincided with the end of the Civil 
War and the beginning of NEP. Eco- 
nomic survival drove Russian foreign 
policy; the Soviets desperately needed 
capital and trade not only to rebuild a 
shattered economy but also to begin 
industrialization. However, under Lenin, 
the contradictions of Soviet policy 
remained. The Soviets would have to 
embrace a doctrine of coexistence while 
at the same time they would have to 
maintain socialist ideology which called 
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for the destruction of Western capital- 
ism. Despite these contradictions, nor- 
mal relations were started with Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Finland in 1920.A 
trade agreement was signed by Britain 
in 1921 which implied de facto recogni- 
tion. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister 
of Britain, described the typical West- 
ern view of Soviet problems: “We have 
failed . . . to restore sanity by force. | 
believe we can save her by trade. Com- 
merce has a sobering influence... 
Trade, in my opinion, will bring an end 
to the ferocity, the rapine, and the cru- 
dity of Bolshevism surer than any other 
method.”6 

Perhaps Lenin’s analysis of Western 
motivation was correct: “The capital- 
ists will do anything for trade. Foreign 
capitalists will be digging their own 
grave because trade with the capitalis- 
tic world is only a regrettable tempo- 
rary expedient until economic and mil- 
itary self-sufficiency is reached.’?’ 


Russia’s repudiation of wartime debts 
and communist orientation and propa- 
ganda delayed the re-establishment of 
normal diplomatic relations with most 
Western countries. However, Russia 
did eventually get trade and recogni- 
tion from the West without any conces- 
sions on the subject of tsarist debts and 
wartime claims. 


Isolation and the Unholy Alliance 

The communist aim of world revolu- 
tion and self-determination of all peo- 
ples contributed to the exclusion of the 
Soviets from international decisions 
after World War |. Russia was isolated 
by the West and was excluded from 
participation in the Versailles Treaty. 
Germany was also absent at Versailles, 
which spelled out the fatal inadequacy 
of the treaty as a foundation for lasting 
peace. The isolation of both countries 
by the Allies and the harshness of the 
Versailles Treaty for both caused Rus- 
sia and Germany to gravitate toward 
one another for security. Germany 
sought to escape from the severe re- 
strictions of the treaty in collaboration 
with Russia and the Soviets needed 
any foreign contact they could find, 
primarily for economic reasons. Russia 
surprised the West in April 1922 by 
signing the Rapallo Treaty with Ger- 
many. This “unholy alliance,” as it was 
referred to in the West, sent a tremor of 
fear through the Western capitals. It 
represented the first victory for Soviet 
diplomacy and became immensely suc- 
cessful in the long term. The secret mil- 
itary clauses helped Russia to develop 
her military force along a modern model. 
it also prompted official recognition of 
Russia by England, France and Italy in 
1924. The West feared exclusive coop- 
eration between Russia and Germany 
and perceived Rapallo as a screen 
behind which were hidden secret agree- 
ments directed against them. Actually the 
treaty was primarily needed for mutual 
security, but both Russia and Germany 
gained from the secret military cooper- 
ation. A German arms industry was 
established in Russia. Aviation and 
armor training schools were begun in 
Russia for joint training. Airplane pro- 
duction plants were erected in Russia 
by German technicians. Poison gases 
were produced by a joint Soviet-German 
company and artillery shells were pro- 
duced by both countries in three sepa- 
rate Russian locations.” 

England, France, Italy and a number 
of lesser European countries extended 
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official recognition to the Soviet govern- 
ment or had signed trade treaties with 
the Soviets by 1924. Russia signed a 
treaty with China in 1924, and the Rus- 
sian international situation was looking 
much brighter. However, ratification of 
the Anglo-Russian trade treaty was 
refused because of the Zinoviev letter, 
which was supposedly sent by the 
Comintern to the British Communist 
Party. It suggested revolutionary activ- 
ity inside the British Army and in Ire- 
land and exacerbated the fear of com- 
munism in Britain. The Labor govern- 
ment, which allegedly was soft on com- 
munism, was defeated. This episode 
set back the normalization of Anglo- 
Soviet relations five years as the British 
government took a hard line against 
Russia. 

During this period, several other 
alarming events again threatened Rus- 
sia with isolation. One of Russia’s diplo- 
matic agents was murdered in Switzer- 
land and the Soviet trade headquarters 
in Germany was raided in search of 
political propaganda material. Strained 
relations with Britain became worse 
when Soviet trade unions offered to 
assist striking British coal miners in 
1926. The Manchester Guardian pub- 
lished revelations about secret deal- 
ings between the Soviet and German 
armies; thus further increasing tensions. 
By 1927 Britain broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia and also cancelled 
the trade agreement of 1921.” 

Russian foreign relations were no 
more successful outside of Western 
Europe. Russian diplomatic ventures in 
China failed when Chiang purged the 
communist membership of the Kuomin- 
tang in 1926. Marshall Pilsudski’s suc- 
cessful coup d’etat in Poland in 1926 
further threatened Russia. The Soviets 
denounced the League of Nations for 
neglecting its task of promoting peace. 


New Diplomatic Relations 

In 1927, the Soviets sent a delegation 
to the World Economic Conference. 
This was their first participation in an 
international conference since 1922. 
Their delegates stressed the theme of 
peaceful coexistence.” The period 1927 
to 1933, and the Soviet policies adopted 
during this phase, coincided with many 
externally and internally significant 
events. In spite of the human costs, 
Stalin’s Five Year Plan could be judged 
a success. There was a great upsurge 
in Russia’s foreign trace. Economic 
progress, primarily in heavy industry, 


was vast. Stalin’s foreign policy re- 
versed many of the government's pre- 
vious policies. He curbed the Comin- 
tern’s overt propaganda for world 
revolution and he sought increased 
collaboration with other nations. Stalin, 
however, used the theme of foreign 
threat to accomplish his revolution from 
above. The propaganda line of linking 
the plans of foreign interventionists 
with the crimes of internal class ene- 
mies dominated Soviet rhetoric. For- 
eign “wreckers” were sabotaging the 
Soviet industrial effort. The Shakhty 
show trial linked foreign saboteurs with 
a large scale conspiracy of Soviet 
engineers.*' 

Despite the propaganda aspect, the 
external threat actually existed and 
was getting worse. In 1929, the Soviets 
clashed with China over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Stalin responded with 
policies that would ensure survival and 
the continuation of economic progress. 
Non-aggression treaties, the Litvinov 
Protocol, were signed in 1929 with the 
Baltic States, Poland, France, Roma- 
nia, Turkey and Persia. Another protec- 
tive alliance, the Tripartite Pact, de- 
signed to protect the remainder of 
Russia’s Western flank against German 
aggression was signed in 1933 with 
France and Czechoslovakia. Litvinov, 
head of the Soviet Foreign Service, 
visited the United States, which finally 
recognized Russia in 1933. Russia was 
terrified at Japanese expansion in Man- 
churia and thought that recognition by 
the United States might hold Japan at 
bay. Russia joined the League of Na- 
tions in 1934, a move that impressed 
the West. The Soviets hoped it would 
provide Russia with collective security 
against Germany and Japan. Russia’s 
security was assured because of her 
new diplomatic relations and treaties 
with the West. Or was it? 

The West did not provide the security 
necessary for Russia's internal indus- 
trial and military development. In fact, 
the West backed down from every 
move that Hitler made. In the final analy- 
sis, the Soviets realized the West could 
not protect them. In 1936, the Soviets 
alone supported the Republican forces 
in the Spanish Civil War; no official 
help arrived from Britain or France 
against the Fascist elements in Spain 
and their Nazi supporters. The Soviets 
uncharacteristically signed a Sino- 
Soviet Pact in 1937 because both China 
and Russia faced an undeclared war 
with Japan. When Germany occupied 


the Rhineland, the British persuaded 
the French not to intervene. No resis- 
tance emerged when Germany seized 
Austria. In Munich during the summer 
of 1938, the French and British gave 
Czechoslovakia to the Germans to 
appease Hitler. Russia claimed that she 
had been prepared to honor her Tripar- 
tite Treaty obligations and come to the 
aid of the Czechs if France had. How- 
ever, the Soviets were not consulted on 
the Czech issue, which to Russia rep- 
resented a serious breach in her de- 
fensive system. Stalin saw the Munich 
agreement of 1938 as a betrayal of both 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. Meanwhile, 
there were serious clashes with the 
Japanese in the East. Germany and 
Japan signed an Anti-Comintern Pact 
which was joined by Italy in 1937. The 
Russians, unprepared for war, once 
more feared annihilation at the hands 
of an economically and militarily supe- 
rior West, aided this time by an expan- 
sionist Japan. 

In 1939, instead of a new military 
alliance with the West, Stalin concluded 
a Trade and Non-aggression Pact with 
Hitler. Before that, Stalin appeased 
Japan by selling off the Russian inter- 
est in the Manchurian Railroad. Not 
only was Stalin able to postpone a war, 
he also received something tangible 
from Germany: the Baltic States, por- 
tions of Poland and Finland. The Finns, 
having left the Russian Empire only in 
1917, had no desire to become part of 
Russia’s sphere of influence. They 
fought Russia in 1939 and 1940, losing 
only because of the numbers of the 
forces aligned against them. The Finns 
fought hard and the Red Army suffered 
an excessive number of tactical defeats 
primarily because of the terrain and 
weather, which definitely favored the 
defender. Hitler perceived that the Red 
Army would be an easy conquest and 
invaded Russia in June 1941. Stalin 
again turned to the West for survival: by 
now they were fighting Hitler. 

To comprehend the logic of Soviet 
policy between the wars one must keep 
in mind that Russia was in a very weak- 
ened state after World War | and the 
Civil War; therefore, basic survival be- 
came the foremost goal. Soviet indus- 
trialization and rearmament demanded 
peace. The West did not provide Russia 
any degree of concrete security and in 
most cases strove either to overthrow 
orat least weaken the Soviet state. Under- 
standing the international situation be- 
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The Importance of PSYOP and 


Intelligence in LIC 


by Capt. William J. Peterson 
A big, conventional World War II clone has been the 
training model in the years since Vietnam. But, sud- 
denly, a new awareness has come about. The current 
threat is the unconventional war, the wars in Afghan- 
istan, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Lebanon and Northern 
Ireland, otherwise known as global, low intensity con- 
flicts (LICs). In these widely separated campaigns, the 
key terrain is people. 

LIC gives a whole new meaning to Intelligence 
Preparation of the Battlefield. It also challenges us to 
use the appropriate weapons. The war in Vietnam 
showed the value of technology against an enemy 
with the will to win. In LIC we need a weapon to fight 
on the key terrain. That weapon is psychological oper- 
ations (PSYOP). Intelligence and PSYOP must work 
together in order to achieve victory in LIC. 

Two thousand years ago, Sun Tzu wrote in The Art 
of War: 

“To fight and conquer in all your battles is not the 
supreme excellence; supreme excellence consists in 
breaking the enemy’s resistance without fighting. In 
the practical art of war, the best thing of all is to take 
the enemy’s country whole and intact; to shatter and 
destroy it is not so good. So, too, it is better to capture 
an army entire than to destroy it, to capture a regi- 
ment, a detachment, a company entire than to destroy 
them.” 

The words refer to obtaining victory by breaking the 
will of the enemy to resist. In order to do this one must 
know one’s enemy. 

“If you know the enemy and know yourself you 
need not fear the result of a hundred battles. If you 
know yourself but not the enemy, for every victory 
gained you will also suffer a defeat. If you know 
neither the enemy nor yourself, you will succumb in 
every battle.” 

The first of these quotes describes the goal of 
PSYOP. Inflict defeat on the enemy by attacking his 
resolve, destroy the will to fight, prevent the will to 
win and bring the population’s popular support onto 
our side. The second quote describes the advantage of 
good intelligence. Only through intimate knowledge of 
a people’s history, ideology, politics, society, culture, 
customs and language can the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the enemy be realized. In LIC we need to 
know the psychological composition of the population. 
This requires much more in-depth knowledge than can 
be obtained from most normal intelligence analysis. 
Determination of enemy intentions from physical 
actions is much easier than evaluating enemy poten- 
tial from the sampling of a foreign population. This 
need for intelligence relies heavily on human intelli- 
gence. It is slower than the technical assets of elec- 
tronic warfare but the information gained is less tran- 
sitory, has more lasting value and is more accurate. 
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Military intelligence must train soldiers in the skills 
needed for low intensity, psychological war. This is 
already being done by the creation of a military occu- 
pational specialty (96F) for PSYOP specialists in the 
MI branch. However, the relationship of the PSYOP 
officers to MI remains an informal one. 

PSYOP officers were managed under the Foreign 
Area Officer (FAO) specialty but there are plans for 
them to be a subunit of Special Operations along with 
the Special Forces. Clearly, this is not a good devel- 
opment for the intelligence-intensive psychological 
operations. Articles and letters in Military Intelligence 
(October-December 1985 and January-March 1986) 
condemned the management of PSYOP officers by 
Special Operations and called for control to remain in 
the intelligence-rich FAO program, or for PSYOP to be 
a category in the MI branch. 

Regardless of the outcome of the personnel issues, 
awareness of the intelligence role in PSYOP in fight- 
ing LIC has increased. The high technology fad 
brought about by CEWI should not divert intelligence 
leaders from acquiring the skills needed to know the 
minds of the enemy and the population he seeks to 
control. 

Vietnam stands as the example of consistent victo- 
ries on the battlefield, but repeated failures to break 
the will of the enemy. It also is an example of the fail- 
ure to strengthen the will of an ally to resist the 
enemy. It is clear that the communists learned Sun 
Tzu’s lessons. 

World War III may be a series of LICs. It doesn’t 
seem that the conditions which create these conflicts 
will disappear. In order to win in these wars the intel- 
ligence field needs to train and organize to support the 
battle fought by PSYOP. 


Capt. William J. Peterson is a graduate of the Military 
Intelligence Officer Advanced Course at the U.S. 
Army Intelligence Center and School, Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz. 
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LIC Doctrine and Intelligence 


by Capt. Raymond W. Levesque 
Over the last few years the term low intensity conflict 
(LIC) has been used (and misused) to cover a wide va- 
riety of actions. To many, it seems, LIC is any conflict 
without nuclear weapons, outside Europe and against 
a non-Soviet enemy. This simplistic perception and 
LIC’s broad definition create a problem in formulating 
intelligence doctrine for LIC. 

Field Circular 100-20, ow Intensity Conflict, 
defines LIC as: “A limited political-military struggle to 
achieve political, military, social, economic and psy- 
chological objectives. It is often protracted and ranges 
from diplomatic, economic and psychosocial pressures 
through terrorism to insurgent war. LIC is generally 
characterized by constraints of the geographic area, 
weaponry, tactics and level of violence.” See figure 1 
for a comprehensive look at the wide variety of LIC 
actions. 

For the military aspects, TRADOC Pamphlet 525-44, 
U.S. Army Operational Concept for Low Intensity 
Conflict, has an additional qualifier: “LIC involves 
the actual or contemplated use of military capabilities 
up to, but not including, sust. ined combat between 
regular forces.” In other words, a sustained conflict 
between the United States and another nation’s con- 
ventional forces is not LIC. 

A better understanding of the concept can be 
reached by examining the four missions that make up 
LIC (figure 2). None of the four missions are new. It is 
therefore difficult to develop “intelligence for LIC.” 
Each mission has a different method to approach the 
situation. 

LIC doctrine also affects intelligence in another 
way. Military intelligence personnel must be able to 
function and support both potential U.S. forces and 
those of a host nation. Beside meeting U.S. require- 
ments, U.S. intelligence will usually fill the “techni- 
cal” void that exists in most Third World insurgencies 
—signals intelligence and imagery intelligence. 

According to doctrine, intelligence is also involved 
at a much earlier stage of the conflict, particularly in 
foreign internal defense or terrorism-counteraction. 
Because insurgencies usually progress through stages, 
intelligence trainers and other assets will find them- 
selves involved before ground forces are committed 
(figure 3). Therefore, intelligence personnel must con- 
sider how they will function with the host nation 
without all the U.S. support available in exercises, and 
how they will operate in support of U.S. forces. 

Early involvement also impacts on other levels. 
Intelligence personnel will be operating without the 
normal command structure, in isolation with little 
daily guidance, thereby putting more responsibility on 
small-unit leaders. Equipment may not have the nor- 
mal maintenance support structure of a CEWI battal- 
ion, since assets may be deployed piecemeal and oper- 
ate over a much larger geographic area than that for 


which they were designed or planned in conventional 
doctrine. 

Draft Field Circular 100-16-2 (FM 100-6), Campaigns 
and Major Operations, emphasizes the importance of 
non-combat arms elements. It states, “Frequently, 
combat support and combat service support units and 
personnel may be more appropriate for achieving suc- 
cess than combat units.” 

The lines between tactical and strategic intelligence 
blur. Strategic systems will collect information of 
immediate tactical value, and tactical assets will often 
collect and be tasked to collect information of a stra- 
tegic nature. 

Intelligence for the operational level of war transfers 
to a lower level in many LIC situations. The field 
army in conventional operations usually has opera- 
tional responsibility for planning campaigns. In LIC 
the division, and possibly the brigade, may have 
operational responsibility. Divisions at the “tactical” 
level will be concerned with the series of battles that 
lead to the campaign goal. Also, divisions will be con- 
cerned with more than combat. Since the military may 
be the only effective government representative in an 
area, it may become involved in civil affairs or other 
non-combat activities. This possibility adds to the 
training and knowledge requirements of relatively ju- 
nior personnel. 

Draft Field Circular 100-16-2 points out the follow- 
ing: “The larger the scale of hostilities and the greater 
the number of forces engaged, the larger the lowest 
command echelon exercising operational direction. In 
contrast, small-scale conflicts may require the trans- 
ference of operational responsibility to a lower level.” 

The intelligence officer must realize that while the 
principles of intelligence remain the same, the details 
may change. In fact, an officer involved in LIC needs 
a better understanding of intelligence principles and 
of conventional intelligence so he can change the rules 
to fit his situation. 

Each mission under LIC is distinct. Each uses the 
same intelligence principles, but the details change. 
Instead of thinking “intelligence in LIC,” or even of 
LIC as a mission itself, consider which genvral mis- 
sion under LIC you are required to perform. Then cun- 
sider your specific mission and threat you wil! face. 

Missions will, however, overlap at times. For exam- 
ple, a unit with a peacekeeping mission will probably 
still have requirements for terrorism counteraction. It 
is necessary in these cases to analyze each specific 
mission and to consider the impact of each mission on 
the other. 

It is easy to understand why a generic version of 
intelligence in LIC cannot cover the full spectrum of 
the LIC concept. Given the missions included in LIC, 
one can only provide intelligence in a LIC environ- 
ment by thoroughly understanding the general con- 
cept and the four specific missions. In fact, the intelli- 
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gence officer must apply Mission, Enemy, Terrain, 
Troops and Time Available (METT-T), with a heavy 
emphasis on the threat. He must examine the specific 
situation and focus on his unit and its potential LIC 
mission(s). By applying METT-T and the four IEW 
tasks, he will be better equipped to decide how to 
approach his mission. 


Capt. Raymond W. Levesque graduated from the Univ. of 
Arizona in 1978. A graduate of the Military Intelligence 
Officer Advanced Course in 1986, he has attended the 
Defense Language Institute for Latin American Spanish. His 
past assignments include: S2, 1/8 Cavalry, 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion; Editor, Military Intelligence and chief, El Salvador 
Analytical Cell, J2, USSOUTHCOM. He is currently an 
instructor and author for the Low Intensity Task Group at 
the U.S. Army Intelligence Center and School, Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz. 


EXAMPLES OF LOW INTENSITY CONFLICT 


Political and economic conflict 
Formation of cartels and alliances 
Soft and hostile propaganda 
Economic and political sanctions 
Military assistance 

National and sub-national conflict 
Boycotts 


Seizures 


Border incidents and reprisals 


¢ Terrorism and counterterrorism 
© Sabotage 
Hostage taking and rescues 
Trzining and advisory assiste~ 
Military support and assistance 


Rebellion 
Revolution 


Guerrilla and counterguerrilla operations 


Seizure of resources 


LOW INTENSITY CONFLICT MISSIONS 


Foreign Internal Defense: Government agency participation in any programs undertaken by another 
government to free and protect its society from subversion, lawlessness and insurgency. 


Terrorism Counteraction: Actions taken to counter the terrorist threat. They include antiterrorism (defen- 
sive measures to reduce vulnerability to terrorist attack) and counterterrorism (offensive measures taken in 


response to terrorism acts). 


Peacekeeping Operations: Military operations that support diplomatic efforts to achieve, restore or main- 


tain peace in areas of potential or actual conflict. 


Peacetime Contingency Operations: Politically sensitive military operations normally characterized by the 
short-term, rapid employment of forces in conditions short of conventional war. Conditions include strike, 
raid, rescue, recovery, demonstration, show of force, unconventional warfare and intelligence operations. 
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Logistic Support 


Medicine 


Construction 


Mobility 


Civic Action/Psychological Operations 


Communications 
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tween the wars makes it easier to 
appreciate why the Soviets developed 
a militarized society. * 
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by Lt. Col. Dave Eyster 


The following is an excerpt from a let- 
ter written in response to an ROTC 
cadet’s inquiry concerning intelligence 
careers in space operations, training, 
research and development. 


Before | offer some suggestions on 
how to pursue an MI space career, | 
would like to briefly summarize the 
Army’s space experience. 

The Army’s space experience goes 
back to the end of World War II when 
project Paper Clip brought a team of 
German rocket scientists to the United 
States. MI played a critical part in the 
successful planning and execution of 
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that project, and, therefore, we can 
proudly establish the genesis of the 
Ml-space relationship at that time. Dr. 
Werner von Braun headed this team 
that later developed our nation’s first 
intermediate range ballistic missile, the 
Redstone, which was launched in 1952. 
The Redstone booster would later 
launch the first American satellite, Ex- 
plorer | (developed by an Army team) 
and the first Astronauts into space. The 
Army’s Signal Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratory continued the “Army 
first” tradition by developing the first 
communications satellite, Project Score. 
By 1958, the Army had developed sig- 
nificant space expertise, but, so had 
other organizations. To eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort, Pres. Eisenhower 
created NASA, and the preponderance 


An Open Letter to the MI Space Officer 


of the Army’s space organization and 
personnel were transferred to that or- 
ganization. The Army was relegated to 
being a user rather than an operator of 
space systems throughout the ’60s. 
Although continuing in the “user mode” 
during the 70s, the Army did have two 
notable highlights. It initiated a pro- 
gram called tactical exploitation of na- 
tional capabilities (TENCAP) to pro- 
vide national-level systems support to 
battlefield commanders. The other high- 
light was the selection by NASA of the 
first Army astronaut, Col. Bob Stewart. 

In 1983-84, the Army transitioned 
from an almost passive indifference to 
what space had to offer to an active 
awareness that mastery of space is a 
prerequisite for achieving victory in 
modern combat. During this two-year 
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period the Army formed the Army Space 
Council, an executive-level, Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army commit- 
tee (headed by the vice chief of staff) 
that essentially chartered the course 
for how the Army will operate in and be 
supported from space; the Army Space 
Working Group, an action-officer-level 
group that makes recommendations to 
and supports the Space Council; and 
the Space Division, the primary office 
on the Army staff (within the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions and Plans (ODCSOPS)) respon- 
sible for space matters. It placed a four- 
officer cell in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
to interface with the USAF Space Com- 
mand. An Army Space Policy was also 
written during this period to establish 
formal support for an active Army space 
program. In June 1986, the Army Space 
Institute was formed at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., as the Training and Doc- 
trine Command (TRADOC) focal point 
for Army space training and doctrine 
development. Meanwhile, the four- 
officer cell in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
had grown and on Aug. 1, 1986, was 
provisionally activated as the U.S. 
Army Space Agency, the Army com- 
ponent of the U.S. Space Command 
(USSPACECOM). The Army Space 
Agency provides planning for DoD 
space systems support to land forces 
and strategic defense, integrates Army 
needs into USSPACECOM planning 
and operations and, in the future, will 
provide operational forces for Army 
space missions. As you can see, each 
of these initiatives has created increased 
opportunities for you to become in- 
volved in the Army’s space efforts. 

The previously mentioned organiza- 
tions can be divided into four. func- 
tional areas: 

© Research and development (R&D)/ 
materiel acquisition includes laborato- 
ries and other organizations involved 
in identifying and developing new space 
systems. Army organizations in this 
area include the Satellite Communica- 
tions Agency, the Strategic Defense 
Command, the Engineer Topographic 
Laboratory, the Atmospheric Sciences 
Laboratory, Missile Command and the 
Army Space Program Office. 

© Training and doctrine includes 
Headquarters, TRADOC (which has its 
own space office), the Army Space 
Institute and the space offices at the 
various schools and centers in TRADOC. 
The U.S. Army Intelligence Center and 
School (USAICS) is the home of MI 


space initiatives. USAICS possesses 
the TRADOC majority of Advanced 
Education Requirements Board posi- 
tions which specify space operations- 
related disciplines. 

e Operations includes the Army 
Space Agency that administratively 
controls the Army NASA Detachment 
(Army astronauts, mission specialists 
and engineers) and a Consolidated 
Space Operations Center Detachment 
that will have Army personnel in Global 
Positioning System satellite control 
positions, as well as future Defense 
Satellite Communications System sat- 
ellite control positions. Additionally, 
operational positions are in the 
TENCAP organizations at the corps 
level and at echelons above corps. 

¢ Staff planning includes the Space 
Division in ODCSOPS and various other 
space staff positions throughout the 
Army Staff, the USSPACECOM staff 
and the Army Space Agency. 

Unfortunately, the Army has no space 
branch at present. Rather, it uses a skill 
code of 3Y to identify those personnel 
with either space-related training or 
experience or who have a space-related 
education. There are currently 511 3Y 
personnel and this list includes combat 
arms, combat support and combat ser- 
vice support specialties. Of the 511 3Y, 
63 or 12 percent are MI. Furthermore, 
the TENCAP community has a sepa- 
rate, unique skill code of 3E. Approxi- 
mately 53 percent of the over 200 3Es 
are MI officers. As you can see, MI has 
a fair share of officers in space-related 
positions. 

Intelligence and electronic warfare 
is a function in which the commander 
derives critical benefits from space sup- 
port systems. These benefits include 
improved capabilities to locate, iden- 
tify, assess, track and report threat 
forces anywhere on the battlefield. This 
affords timely data dissemination for 
intelligence preparation of the battle- 
field, to include enhanced weather re- 
porting and more accurate map pro- 
duction. Additionally, these space sup- 
port systems provide the commander 
the ability to deceive, disrupt, delay 
and exploit weaknesses of threat com- 
mand, control, communications and 
intelligence systems through improved 
friendly intelligence activities. 

If you still want an intelligence-space 
career, | recommend you plan for an 
initial tactical MI assignment ina CEWI 
battalion or as an S2. Before you request 
a TENCAP assignment, request an op- 


portunity to attend the TENCAP Opera- 
tions Course, scheduled to be con- 
ducted at USAICS between January 
and March 1988. This approach will 
give you a solid tactical/operational/ 
troop career foundation as a junior 
officer and will serve you well for the 
transition to more technical, R&D- 
oriented assignments with the Army 
Space Program Office. This type of 
track will give you a tactical base and 
could be followed by a materiel acqui- 
sition/R&D assignment. These will form 
a strong background for an eventual 
higher-level space staff position in a 
variety of organizations. 

| recommend building a sound aca- 
demic foundation for those of you who 
have not yet begun your Army career. 
To provide yourself with the greatest 
flexibility for potential space-related 
career paths, focus your academic ef- 
forts on technical or engineering pro- 
grams. Having a background in astro- 
physics, aeronautical engineering, or- 
bital mechanics or telecommunications 
theory will enhance your chances for 
selection in a variety of space assign- 
ments. Additionally, it would be advan- 
tageous to enter into a graduate degree 
program in one of the aforementioned 
disciplines. There are fully funded pro- 
grams available at the Naval Postgrad- 
uate School, the Air Force Institute of 
Technology and several private and 
state schools. Having this engineering 
education wouid then qualify you fora 
myriad of space operations or satellite 
control positions associated with each 
of the existing and planned space sys- 
tems. Although this operational space 
track is not purely intelligence, it can fit 
nicely as a secondary career path with 
your primary career in intelligence. 

| will end by saying the future for 
Army space is indeed exciting and will 
be challenging. | wish you the best of 
luck in obtaining your future goals. * 
DAVE EYSTER 
LTC, MI 
United States Army Space Agency 


Lt. Col. Dave Eyster is currently the chief, 
Operations Division, U.S. Army Space 
Agency. He is an AFSC graduate and 
received a bachelor’s degree from the Univ. 
of Maryland and a master’s degree from 
Pepperdine Univ. He has served in a var- 
iety of intelligence and electronic warfare 
assignments with the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion, NSA, and 3d Armored Division, 
CINCLANT and JSOC. 
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MI PROFESSION 
(continued from page 17) 


in tactical intelligence were lacking at 
the lower echelons. Few MI officers 
were able to develop that combat intel- 
ligence experience that Koch had em- 
phasized.* The first level where a pro- 
fessional intelligence officer was used 
to develop tactical intelligence was the 
divisional G2.*5 Other intelligence offi- 
cers were used in advisory roles and 
gained valuable experience in that ca- 
pacity. 

MI units working as specialized units 
under a single command produced 
excellent results. Maj. Gen. Joseph A. 
McChristian, in his book The Role of 
Military intelligence, 1965-1967 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1974) expressed a favor- 
able perspective of the capabilities and 
efficiency of the MI units in Vietnam. 
While the job was tremendous and the 
resources were short in some cases, 
the organizations were less than per- 
fect. McChristian can hardly be faulted 
in his perspective of the critical role of 
the intelligence units to the war effort, 
he was their organizer and tasker for 
two years. Many refinements, however, 
were needed to fully exploit available 
intelligence assets. 

The ASA is a good example of an 
efficient organization which was not 
responsive to tactical commanders. ASA 
units in Vietnam were very responsive 
to national-level tasking, but slow in 
answering tactical queries.”* Informa- 
tion in some cases was passed only to 
tactical unit commanders without their 
intelligence sections being informed. 

The Tet offensive is a prime example 
of the failure of intelligence to predict 
enemy capabilities and intentions. Intel- 
ligence was able to provide a general 
warning of the offensive, and even the 
day of the attack, but the suicidal inten- 
tions of the Viet Cong were not por- 
trayed so as to give commanders an 
adequate impression of the nature of 
the attack. While the U.S. Army won the 
ground war, North Vietnam won a psy- 
chological victory that reverberated 
back to the United States and into the 
next two decades.”’ The Tet offensive 
illustrates the decisive impact of intelli- 
gence that can provide enemy capabili- 
ties and intentions. 

Vietnam provided a battleground to 
test the current state of intelligence 
professionals and gave the branch a 
direction to follow. Though there was 
not total manning of the MI officer 
authorizations with qualified intelligence 
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officers, those who served in MI posi- 
tions paved the way for future intelli- 
gence officers. While much of the MI 
unit modular concept was proved to be 
efficient in responding with specific 
products, better all-source intelligence 
was needed, especially in the area 
between signals intelligence and the 
other intelligence disciplines. 


Evolution 

The next major step in the evolution 
of the MI branch was the Intelligence 
Organization and Stationing Study 
completed in 1975. It was conducted to 
evaluate the existing intelligence sys- 
tem’s status and to make recommenda- 
tions for improving its efficiency. Two 
of the major recommendations ad- 
dressed the tactical support of combat 
units. 

One recommendation was to consol- 
idate the ASA with the rest of the Army 
under control of a new major Army 
command, the U.S. Army Intelligence 
and Security Command (INSCOM).”8 
This command controls the Army’s 
multidisciplined intelligence and secu- 
rity operations at echelons above corps, 
while separate organizations, organic 
to tactical units, control intelligence 
assets and operations at echelons corps 
and below. 

These multidisciplined units organic 
to tactical corps and divisions came to 
be known as Combat Electronic War- 
fare and Intelligence (CEWI) units. 
Grouped under one command, they 
emphasize the need for a coordinated 
asset managementeffort. Tactical intel- 
ligence officers must be capable of 
effectively controlling and managing 
all available intelligence assets. This 
need for multidisciplinary management 
remains one of the major goals of the 
intelligence branch today. 

Current issues confronting the intel- 
ligence community include the utility 
of having specialized versus general- 
ized intelligence officers, the recogni- 
tion of intelligence as a critical asset by 
Army leadership and the concept of an 
intelligence failure. These issues will 
ultimately force the MI Corps to find 
ways to provide more and better intelli- 
gence support to the Army in the 
future. * 
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by Paul R. O’Keefe 


It was a typical early morning operation 
in Germany — cold, rainy and pitch 
dark. As the tanks sat silently, data, 
transmitted around the area via packet 
radio, was received, sorted and used to 
update the data files. Each tanker had a 
packet of digital terrain data disks for 
the operational area and for 100 kilo- 
meters (kms) in each direction. The 
disks displayed elevation points every 
five meters and contained data on fea- 
tures located at the elevation points. 
The scanner computer converted the 
data into a display of the surrounding 
terrain. The tank commander could 
search forward or in a full circle. He 
could survey areas miles ahead without 
actually moving or get an overhead 
projection of the surrounding terrain. 


The tanks could operate completely 
“buttoned up” and still have total visibil- 
ity. If the route ahead was blocked by 
battlefield rubble, the commander could 
select an alternate route and continue 
with the mission. 

As the vehicles dispersed, the com- 
mander’s tank was displayed in the 
center of the screen. Position data from 
the unit's tanks was shown in real time 
as Satellite fixes updated their loca- 
tions. The commander could concen- 
trate on his whole formation as they 
spread out or he could monitor the 
company headquarters and the pla- 
toons on his right and left. 

The commander's Starry tank was 
technologically top-of-the-line. Six-feet 
wide, 12-feet long and five-feet high, 
the Starry was operated by one man. 
Directed energy weapons, remote sens- 


ing and early warning devices made 
the tank a lethal battlefield weapon. 
The targeting intelligence officer 
located at division level was monitoring 
12 small screens. Each screen stepped 
through 10 target areas of interest, 
monitoring 120 key locations. If activity 
was observed, he could report it or dis- 
patch a firing command. There were 
five such stations in the G2 imagery 
intelligence-reconnaissance (IMINT- 
RECCE) section. The 600 monitored 
locations ranged in size from a cross- 
road to nine square kms of forest or 
city. The targeting intelligence officer 
could, if necessary, link neighboring 
screens and the monitored area would 
increase to 108 square kms. That mode 
was not used often as it was better to 
blanket the zone with collection but 
only monitor the key areas of interest. 
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Less time was spent contemplating 
information and more time was spent 
acting on it. A network of sensors pro- 
vided the data and the computer sorted 
and displayed the specific areas. An 
alarm trigger alerted the targeting intel- 
ligence officer when a particular activ- 
ity threshhold was breached and spe- 
cial action was required. 

The corps reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance (R&S) officer observed that 
an entire enemy brigade had moved 
from an assembly area in the rear to a 
Staging area some 35 kms from the 
forward area of own troops, yet his 
monitors had not registered the move. 
In the two hours it had taken for the 
helicopter lift to move the brigade to 
the staging area, no imagery was re- 
ceived that indicated the brigade’s base 
was emptied. The problem hadn't been 
in the collection systems as the rest of 
the area of interest had been well 
covered. The R&S officer had imme- 
diately noted the movement of the 
helicopters and arrival of the brigade at 
the staging area. Yet, the monitors 
viewing the original assembly area were 
still showing the same data displayed 
two hours before. Diagnostic tests 
showed that a software problem had 
caused rejection of the new data. The 
sensors had provided the data, but the 
software had been ignoring it and not 
updating the old data. Things like that 
didn’t happen often. 

This fictionalized account of state- 
of-the-art IMINT equipment is not ter- 
ribly farfetched, and certainly not im- 
possible. The technological advances 
described are not yet suitable for use 
by the military. Two new programs are 


currently being developed to allow an 
image data stream to be reviewed auto- 
matically and to transmit data on poten- 
tial targets to an image analyst. One 
system operates on synthetic aperture 
radar imagery; one works on infrared 
imagery. Another system must be de- 
veloped to function on light electro- 
optic imagery. These processors must 
be miniaturized and installed on collec- 
tion platforms. Transmitted targets must 
be keyed to an underlying imagery 
data base so that they are displayed as 
they are actually arrayed. 

The Global Positioning Systems 
(GPS) and a packet radio system, the 
Joint Tactical Information System, will 
soon be available. Future improvements 
to these systems would allow for the 
navigational data updates used by the 
commander in the fictionalized scenar- 
io. This improved navigation and loca- 
tion capability would allow the compu- 
ter to “drive” the tank across the dis- 
played terrain data base as the tank 
moves across the real terrain. Today's 
Microfix has optical disks of maps cov- 
ering an entire corps area. The Defense 
Mapping Agency is currently providing 
100-meter digital terrain data, and it is 
anticipated that 10-meter data will be 
available by 1995. The Digital Topo- 
graphic Support System is preparing to 
update the data base in the field from 
stimulus imagery, reports and real- 
time weather inputs. In the future, this 
data, updated in the battle area, could 
be transmitted by packet radio to update 
data bases used by the battlefield sol- 
diers. Several contractors have already 
demonstrated three-dimensional terrain 
manipulation techniques. 


The divisional targeting intelligence 
officer and the corps-level R&S officer 
are charged with extensive, voluminous 
data analysis. They must glean from 
the data the limited items of signifi- 
cance. In the imperfect world of today’s 
IMINT, the analyst searches for three, 
10 or 150 vehicles in miles of imagery. 
He must determine what he has seen 
and, more importantly, what is taking 
place that he hasn't seen. If every foot 
of enemy territory were in view contin- 
uously, and every foot of the imagery 
were scanned automatically for events 
or targets of interest, then only changes 
of significance would need to be brought 
to the analyst's attention. 

This collection technology is not 
available today. The automated pro- 
cessing is technically beyond us and 
fielding the collectors is fiscally prohib- 
itive at present. But, we are ina position 
to start. 

Stand-off sensors that present a 
large-scale picture are coming on-line 
at the tactical level. These sensors can 
be improved, expanded and increased 
in number. We must learn how to mix 
various media imagery in a single tacti- 
cal imagery exploitation system so that 
literal and non-literal images can be 
brought to bear on the same problem. 
Tactical sensors can present a great 
deal of information with small-area 
coverage. These are immediately re- 
sponsive to the tactical commander 
and can teach us how to use real-time 
tactical imagery to update image data 
bases. Improvements in data process- 
ing and data storage will allow us to 
overlay disparate images on each other 
automatically and register them to the 
terrain data base. This would eliminate 
most of the time-consuming work now 
being done by the image analyst. 

Is it worth the cost? If your force is 
outnumbered and you must locate the 
enemy's weakest point, whatis it worth 
to know where the real threat lies? * 
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Factionalism 


in the PLO 


by Capt. Robert B. Adolph, Jr. 
The common Western perception of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) as a monolithic group is false. 
The PLO is simply an amalgamation of many feuding 
groups with little in common except their “Palestinian 
heritage.” This has been a historical fact since the 
PLO’s birth in 1964. The PLO is sharply divided inter- 
nally. It has not recovered after being forcefully expelled 
from Beirut in 1982 by the Israelis. Forced to flee from 
Lebanon, the PLO is still without a geographical base 
from which to conduct guerrilla operations into Israel. 
Without this base, the only means of keeping the strug- 
gle alive for some PLO factions is terrorism. At this 
time, the PLO is unable to mount a significant military 
threat toward Israel. This is true not only because of 
Israeli military superiority, but also because of Arab 
state-supported factionalism within the PLO itself. This 
factionalism is the result of demands some Arab states 
placed upon the PLO in exchange for their support. The 
PLO factions often act as a pawn of the interests of their 
various supporters. The Arab states that assisted in 
creating the PLO later intensified its factionalism. 
There has never existed in the PLO the kind of unity 
of purpose and dedication to a singular ideology or polit- 
ical platform that would enable it to successfully prose- 
cute the conflict with Israel. The objectives of the PLO 
have seldom been clearly articulated with a single con- 
sistent voice. This is something that the PLO’s leader, 
Chairman Yasser Arafat, has been unable to do. The 
various factions are in conflict over the political future of 
the movement, disagree over what tactics are appro- 
priate in dealing with Israel, and even disagree on how 
the “new Palestine” should look politically if the PLO 
ever succeeded in defeating the Israelis militarily. 
Obviously, the PLO cannot defeat Israel without the full 
support and participation of the confrontational Arab 
states. 


Confusion over PLO objectives is a result of the var- 
ious political platforms of the many factions and their 
dependent relationships with the Arab states. The fac- 
tions represent Marxist, pan-Arab and Arab socialist 
ideologies. These differing viewpoints have manifested 
themselves in varying degrees of militancy and in the 
manner of prosecuting the continuing campaigns 
against Israei. 

Leadership of such a body of substantially divergent 
political perspectives becomes a matter requiring great 
skill in diplomacy, compromise and the amelioration of 
internal tensions. This style of leadership works well 
within a stable, established state, but it does not provide 
effective leadership for a revolutionary and militant 
nationalist movement. For there to be any hope of a suc- 
cessful military or political outcome against such a pow- 
erful enemy as Israel, the leadership of the PLO must 
pursue a disciplined and unified course of action. No 
such discipline has ever been enforced within the PLO. 

The sheer emotional impact of the conflict on the 
Palestinians cannot be ignored. The notion of some 
Palestinian factions as late as 1977 that they might ever 
be able to “drive the Zionists into the sea” is demonstra- 
tive of emotional and unrealistic thinking. Pragmatism 
should have forced nearly all PLO factions to realize 
that Israeli military superiority and the obvious limita- 
tions of the support of the Arab states had made such an 
outcome impossible. 

A closer examination of some of the organization’s 
factions and the dependency that exists between them 
and the Arab states proves useful. 


Al Fatah 

Al Fatah, led by Chairman Yasser Arafat, is the larg- 
est faction of the PLO. Al Fatah is essentially a 
nationalist movement with the liberation of Palestine as 
its main objective and has attracted mass support. It 
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has avoided strong ideological commitment and has 
succeeded in maneuvering between Arab governments.! 
Al Fatah has generally enjoyed the support of Syria and 
Egypt who helped in its creation. It receives financial 
support from Saudi Arabia and some of the Persian Gulf 
states. 

Salah Khalaf, a leader in Al Fatah, said, “Our only 
demand is the establishment of a national authority on 
Palestinian territory.”? His statement is simple and 
straightforward with no ideological window dressing. 
This is consistent with most of Al Fatah’s public pro- 
nouncements. It is pragmatic in its ambiguity in that 
“Palestinian territory” need not mean the whole of 
Palestine but, rather, leaves the door open to potential 
negotiation with Israel. For the largest PLO faction, no 
ideology is the right ideology. Only the reclamation of 
some of Palestine is truly important. If Al Fatah had 
taken an ideological stand, it might well have alienated 
some of its supporters. Syria cooperated closely with Al 
Fatah. One thing the Syrians were reluctant to do, how- 
ever, was allow commando r7ids from their territory. 
Thus, on several occasions Lebanese and Jordanian 
security forces intercepted guerrilla units coming from 
Syria to carry out operations across their borders.? 
Syria’s support of Al Fatah in this case was hardly 
wholehearted. Egypt under Nasser was no more support- 
ive. At the beginning of 1969, an American weekly pub- 
lished an interview with Nasser, in which the Egyptian 
president expressed a willingness to make concessions 
in return for Israeli withdrawal from occupied territo- 
ries.‘ Arafat immediately flew to Cairo and asked 
Nasser whether the views expressed in the interview 
were Nasser’s or falsified. “Look brother,” answered 
Nasser, “if I speak in the name of Egypt the state, then 
you embarrass me. But, if I represent Egypt the revolu- 
tion, then I support you all the way.’’> 

Reclaiming lost Egyptian territory was more impor- 
tant to Nasser than Al Fatah’s nationalist aspirations. 
By “revolution” Nasser meant pan-Arab brotherhood. 
The interests of “state,” on the other hand, demanded 
pragmatism. 

Al Fatah was dependent on both Syria and Egypt for 
political and military support. That support was 
obviously conditional; its activities must not conflict 
with either Syrian or Egyptian interests. Because Al 
Fatah was dependent on both countries, there was little 
Arafat could do about the limitations imposed by the 
host-country governments. Existence without the sup- 
port of Syria and Egypt would have been impossible. 
Conditions have not improved to date. 


Saiga 

Saiqa, which means lightning bolt, is the faction 
within the PLO founded by Syrian authorities in 1968 as 
a commando force. Saiqa has often found itself at odds 
with other PLO factions to the point of armed violence. 
Its political platform reflects that of the Syrian Ba’ath 
Party which is generally socialist and pan-Arab. Saiqa 
in the past has not been adverse to publicly criticizing 
other Arab states nor of condemning rival PLO factions. 
Following the 1973 War, Zahir Mukhsan of Saiqa made 
the following comment, “The fundamental tactical goal 
at the present should be to prevent the Arab states from 
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ending their state of belligerency in order that it may 
not obstruct the Palestinian people from persevering in 
the national cause.”® Mukhsan’s reference to the Arab 
states as an obstruction to Palestinian national goals 
reflects the deep enmity felt by not only Saiqa, but Syria 
as well. This example demonstrates the linkages 
between the Arab states and PLO factions. If Saiqa had 
owed its primary loyalty to the PLO, it is doubtful that it 
would have criticized the Arab states that had been even 
conditionally supportive of the organization as a whole. 
But Syria, in all probability, holds more sway over 
Saiga than does the PLO executive committee or even 
Yasser Arafat. 

At the time Saiqa was founded, Syria was locked in 
competition with Egypt for the leadership of the Arab 
world. According to Paul Jureidini, all of Saiqa’s support 
came from Syria, and Saiqa’s main function was to act 
as an instrument of Syrian policy. For example, Saiga 
participated in the conflict in Jordan in 1970-71 as part 
of the Syrian force.’ It may be that Saiqa should be con- 
sidered a PLO faction in name only. Its interests are the 
interests of Syria and not the PLO. 


The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) 

This faction, led by Dr. George Habash, is Marxist in 
its political platform. Its leftist bent has influenced the 
way in which the PFLP interprets the nature and goals 
of the Palestinian struggle, “The PFLP maintains that 
the liberation of Palestine through a protracted people’s 
struggle must go hand in hand with a social revolution 
in the Arab countries.”® It is easy to see why many Arab 
government leaders consider Habash and PFLP a 
threat. This platform of social revolution differs sub- 
stantially from that of Al Fatah and Saiqa. In Sep- 
tember 1974 the PFLP withdrew from the PLO Execu- 
tive Committee and formed the “Rejection Front” that, 
aside from ideological differences, professed three dis- 
tinctive points of policy: No negotiation with Israel, no 
peace with Israel and no recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist. This hard-line stand created a major schism in the 
PLO that still exists today. The PFLP’s autonomous 
stand in opposition to Al Fatah increased internal ten- 
sions and had the effect of hobbling the PLO as a whole. 
It is amazing that the PLO was able to exist at all in 
this light. 

The PFLP was able to form the Rejection Front 
because of its support from Iraq, Libya and Algeria. 
None of these nations were involved with Israel in direct 
military confrontation. This simply meant that neither 
Israel nor the PLO threatened the security of these three 
countries. Habash made a tactical decision to forego the 
wider support he would have received by moderating his 
ideological stand. Ideological purity was more important 
to Habash than support from moderate Arab countries. 


The Democratic Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (DPFLP) 

This faction, led by Nayef Hawatma, was formed by 
members of the PFLP who had become disenchanted 
with the Habash group. The DPFLP is considered to be 
politically the farthest left of the PLO factions and has 
adopted an extremely hard-line Marxist platform. The 
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DPFLP has found fault not only with the PFLP, but 
with Al Fatah as well, to the point of accusing Arafat of 
“selling out” his own people. In 1974, Hawatma made 
the following comment: “There are, however, others in 
the movement, such as the members of George Habash’s 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, who think 
that the main problem is saying no to the Geneva talks. 
In this, they merely reveal their tactical nihilism. They 
betray the interests of our people who are fighting the 
occupation and Hashemite government alike. The nihil- 
ism of these others finds expression in the slogan: ‘All or 
nothing.’ This is not revolutionary policy, for it gives the 
Egyptians freedom to maneuver at our expense and, 
furthermore, also serves the imperialist policy.”’? 
Throughout this statement, Hawatma demonstrates 
contempt for the PFLP, Hashemite Jordan, Egypt and 
Habash. The enmity that should be directed at Israel is 
at least in part directed within the Palestinian national- 
ist movement and at Egypt. Such words reflect continu- 
ing divisions in the PLO. Although impossible to prove, 
the Soviet Union may provide the DPFLP some assis- 
tance because of its leftist policies. 


The Arab Liberation Front (ALF) 

The ALF, led by Abder-Rahim Ahmad, is closely asso- 
ciated with Iraq. When it was formed by the Iraqi 
Ba’ath Party, the Iraqi government ordered Al Fatah 
offices in Baghdad closed. This was done so that the 
Iraqi controlled ALF would be the sole PLO representa- 
tive in that country. Since then, the ALF has been a fre- 
quent target of Al Fatah. Al Fatah organized judicial 
tribunals which resulted in the execution of some ALF 
members. 


The Palestine Liberation Front (PLF) 

The PLF, led by Abul Abbas, is another faction which 
is closely tied to Iraq. Formed in 1977, the PLF is a 
member of the Rejection Front and is another offshoot of 
the PFLP. 


The various factions of the PLO began to align them- 
selves in generally one of two ways following the Yom 
Kippur War. The moderates demonstrated a willingness 
to consider negotiation with Israel over the future of 
Palestine. Egypt, albeit for different reasons, showed its 
resolve through the Camp David peace process. The rad- 
ical factions aligned themselves with various Arab 
states in opposition to the moderates in the PLO. 

The PLO lacks many of the essential elements of a 
successful liberation movement: cohesion, organization, 
discipline and unity of purpose. Fatah exerted great 
effort to unify the movement, but the various groups 
within and beyond the Palestinian community struggled 
to counteract this effort. The external support gave the 
radical factions near-complete freedom to act in accor- 
dance with their social revolutionary platforms while 
ignoring the wishes of Arafat and Al Fatah. This 
resulted in the deaths of as many as 4,000 Palestinians 
in Jordan, exacerbated internal PLO tensions, set back 
the PLO timetable for the liberation of Palestine, and 
cost the movement the support of King Hussein of Jor- 
dan. In addition, events in Jordan led to the Palestinian 
flight into Lebanon, one of several factors that precipi- 


tated the Lebanese crisis in 1975. Since its creation, the 
movement has suffered this internal conflict and has as 
yet been unable to find a solution. 

The continuing conflicts within the PLO are a mirror 
reflection of the sharp divisions within the Arab world. 
According to Abu Iyad, second in command of the PLO, 
Arab governments do not want a Palestinian state. In a 
recent interview, he said: “If there were a Palestinian 
state, there would be no logical reason for Jordan to 
exist. As far as Syria is concerned, she wants a greater 
Syria. There are Palestinians who do not believe the 
PLO lives up to their dreams. These groups serve the 
interests of the states that support them. If there were a 
Palestinian state, I believe 90 percent of these terrorist 
acts would end.” 

The political and philosophical differences of the 
PLO’s factions ensure continued disunity and discord. 
Aiding and abetting PLO internal problems is an Arab 
world which is in complete disarray. The PLO’s expul- 
sion from Lebanon in 1982 worsened the situation. 
Today the PLO’s divisions are further aggravated by 
geographical dispersion. Unless the PLO can unite as 
one movement, a successful political solution with Israel 
cannot become a reality, and terrorism will remain the 
only acceptable means of expression for the more radical 
factions of the movement. 
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by Maj. Curtis L. Devan 

“Training is all encompassing and 
should be related to everything a unit 
does or can have happen to it.”' 

—Lt. Gen. Arthur S. Collins, Jr. 
Human Intelligence (HUMINT) has 
always been the primary source of 
information within the intelligence col- 
lection system. The long range surveil- 
lance teams are one of the primary 
sources for HUMINT. This resulted ina 
recent modified table of organization 
and equipment change to a heavy divi- 
sion. The long range surveillance de- 
tachment (LRSD) will activate by April 
1988, depending on the major com- 
mand, and wil! be assigned by table of 
organization and equipment to military 
intelligence battalions in 1989. Train- 
ing is currently ongoing at the U.S. 
Army Infantry School (USAIS), Fort 
Benning, Ga., in the form of a five-week 
course designed to provide the basic 
fundamentals to prospective leaders. 
The U.S. Army Intelligence Center and 
School (USAICS), Fort Huachuca, Az., 
and USAIS have entered into a mutual 
agreement that USAIS would devote a 
portion of the training to Soviet equip- 
ment and system recognition, enabling 
the LRSD to accurately report what 
they see. USAICS has specifically 
chosen to not have infantry soldiers 
trained in threat to the degree needed 
for complex analysis. 


Definition 
The LRSDs are organized, trained 
and equipped to enter enemy areas 
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and observe and report enemy disposi- 
tion, activities and battlefield conditions. 
Their missions, targets and objectives 
are based on the intelligence require- 
ments of the tactical commander.? 

Training and Doctrine Pamphlet 
525-42, Long Range Surveillance Units, 
furnishes the following information: 
“The LRSD provides the division com- 
mander with dedicated, specially trained 
and equipped, and reliable HUMINT 
collection capability. While other col- 
lection systems available to the division 
are vulnerable to weather, terrain, range 
and enemy countermeasures, the LRSD 
can provide the division commander 
HUMINT data on a continuous basis.” 

The LRSD is organized as a separate 
detachment organic to the combat 
electronic warfare and intelligence 
(CEWI) battalion at division level.* 
Although organic to the CEWI battal- 
ion, the LRSD receives mission require- 
ments from the G2in coordination with 
other staff agencies. The LRSD, by 
providing timely combat intelligence, is 
a critical member of the division intelli- 
gence team. 


Targets for the LRSD 

By doctrine, the detachments are 
targeted against the second echelon 
and follow-on forces. The LRSD may 
operate in an area up to 50 kilometers 
beyond the forward line of own troops 
(FLOT) on a linear battlefield for six 
days without replenishment of critical 
supplies.‘ In alow intensity conflict, the 
detachment can operate 360 degrees 
and out to 50 kilometers or beyond if 


the mission dictates. Targets, selected 
by the G2 to satisfy the commander's 
intelligence requirements, can include 
critical points along an avenue of ap- 
proach, key lines of communication, 
airfields, rail yards and junctions, 
bridges, logistic depots, command 
posts and assembly areas.® 

Field Manual 34-80, Brigade and Bat- 
talion Intelligence and Electronic War- 
fare Operations, defines the responsi- 
bilities of the LRSD as follows: 


® Conducts long-range information 
collection through surveillance and 
reconnaissance. 


@ Determines and reports location, 
strength, equipment, disposition, orga- 
nization and movement of forces. Deter- 
mines the location of high value targets 
(HVT), to include nuclear, biological 
and chemical (NBC) weapon delivery 
systems, nuclear weapon storage sites, 
reserves, C? elements and key installa- 
tions, including both fixed and mobile 
facilities. 

@ Conducts damage assessment and 
NBC monitoring. 

@ Emplaces and employs unattended 
sensors, target acquisition and desig- 
nation equipment. 

@ Employs photographic and night 
image enhancement devices. 

8 Obtains information on possibie 
drop and landing zones for airborne, 
airmobile or air assault operations. 

® Provides information on terrain 
and weather conditions. 


@ Provides an assessment of indig- 
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enous communications facilities for 
possible allied use. 

This specific, doctrinal definition 
addresses HVT for the first time as a 
mission for the LRSD. Target value is 
described as the importance of the 
target based on its function and contri- 
bution to the enemy force in a particu- 
lar tactical situation. HVT identification 
becomes the LRSD’s most important 
mission. 


Potential Threat to Employment 

A formidable threat to LRSD opera- 
tions will be the enemy's capability of 
locating radios transmitting in excess 
of 20 to 30 seconds. The locations can 
be plotted within two to three minutes 
of intercept and are subject to lethal or 
non-lethal attack. Teams forward of 
the FLOT must therefore use short, 
concise transmissions. The Soviets, 
through a combination of airborne and 
ground-based direction finding stations, 
are capable of providing sufficiently 
accurate “fixing” to permit effective 
targeting by conventional weapons.’ 
LRSD teams are therefore charged to 
effectively use HF burst transmissions 
at scheduled times, as dictated by 
standing operating procedures. By 
scheduling transmissions at 15-minute 
intervals and using alternating frequen- 
cies over a 24-hour period, no two con- 
secutive transmissions will appear on 
the same frequency—Soviet direction 
finding capability is not that good. 


Early Programs on Enemy Identifi- 
cation 

Early identification programs for vehi- 
cles and aircraft came in many shapes 
and forms. From playing cards to pos- 
ters, the intent was to develop a method 
to emphasize the importance of vehicle 
identification. Observations from Army- 
sponsored studies indicated that sol- 
diers required additional training to 
identify vehicles with any degree of 
accuracy. This problem was further 
compounded in the field by the fact 
that the Army had very few, structured 
classroom training programs on the 
subject. Field units were forced to adopt 
individualized programs to improve 
identification skills. USAIS adopted an 
International Long-Range Reconnais- 
sance Patrol School at Fort Benning, 
Ga. This particular program is fairly 
well established and time-proven. 

As a result of the studies, the Identifi- 
cation: Friend or Foe (IFF) training 
program was developed in 1981. More 


commonly known as the Basic Combat 
Vehicle Identification (CVI) program, it 
was developed tc provide valid, effi- 
cient and economical training in com- 
bat vehicle identification and recogni- 
tion at simulated ranges of up to four 
kilometers. The program includes vehi- 
cles employed by the Warsaw Pact, 
United States and U.S. allies. 

Further enhancement on the CVI 
program was based on a need from the 
field to provide a training program for 
thermal sights. The Interim Thermal 
CVI Training program was fielded in 
1982. The simulated imagery of the 
vehicles was portrayed using the cur- 
rent family of thermal night sights 
(AN/TAS-4, AN/TAS-6).® 


Programs under Development 

Advanced CVI training programs are 
currently being developed. These in- 
clude vehicle identification under de- 
graded conditions of partial obscura- 
tion or masking, vehicle identification 
through thermal sights, and air to 
ground vehicle identification for opera- 
tors of unmanned aerial vehicles.® 

LRSDs must take full advantage of 
the current family of identification pro- 
grams. The LRSD must have additional 
training by virtue of the mission. Limited 
knowledge of target arrays and forma- 
tions (tactical operations centers, re- 
fueling points, traffic control points) 
will become important to mission accom- 
plishment. The 13 target categories, as 
outlined in Field Manual 34-80, would 
be a common start point. 

Further enhancement of the target 
categories will be required, when indi- 
vidual vehicle/system recognition pro- 
grams are established and proven effec- 
tive. These categories could be further 
broken down into echelons of com- 
mand (regiment, division, army, front) 
and tactical situations (movement to 
contact, meeting engagement, hasty 
and deliberate defense, etc.). Subject 
matter expertise, deemed critical, would 
ensure that the target identification is 
accurate on targets located beyond the 
FLOT. 


HVT Recognition Training Program 
— A Model 

A potential program to develop the 
complex skills of HVT recognition could 
be guided by the following objectives: 


®@ Develop a modular training pro- 
gram. Each module would be a com- 
plete and independent training biock 
which could be administered quickly. 


@ Provide a training program with 
minimal supportive materials, impos- 
ing no undue demands on instructors. 


@ Employ learning strategies which 
have been proven successful in field 
studies on target recognition and identi- 
fication. 


@ Emphasize the cue priorities to 
HVT identification that can be actually 
seen under typical field conditions at 
varying combat ranges. 


The survivability and credibility of 
the LRSD depend on a high level of 
subject matter expertise, especially on 
the future, target-rich battlefield. The 
LRSD must support only the command- 
er’s needs for resolution, intentionally 
disregarding that which is not HVT. 
The LRSD must help the commander 
to see the situation simply. Carl Von 
Clausewitz had this to say regarding 
simplicity: “When allis said and done, it 
really is the commander's ability to see 
everything simply to identify the whole 
business of war completely with him- 
self. Only if the mind works in this 
comprehensive fashion can it achieve 
the freedom it needs to dominate events 
and not be dominated by them.” * 
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Commonsense Intell 


by Capt. Michael T. Pierson 


The purpose of the S2 section at any 
level of any command is to supply the 
commander with timely, usable intelli- 
gence on the enemy. Highly special- 
ized MOSs, equipment, units and re- 
porting formats all exist to aid the S2in 
this task. With the great advances in 
technology and specialization, the sim- 
plest approach to intelligence gather- 
ing and processing is often overlooked 
and the opportunity to collect an abun- 
dance of highly usable intelligence is 
lost. This situation intensifies in com- 
bat where simple, straightforward an- 
swers to the commander's questions 
are essential. The S2 section can devel- 
op a number of basic, commonsense 
programs aimed at acquiring and utiliz- 
ing basic intelligence. 

The ability of every soldier to issue a 
spot report is one of the most basic 
areas of intelligence gathering. The 
SALUTE (Size, Activity, Location, Unit, 
Time, Equipment) report format pro- 
vides a method of forwarding impor- 
tant information on enemy situations 
and movements as it develops. How- 
ever, reporting is seriously hampered 
by the inability of most soldiers to iden- 
tify the threat. 
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Apart from being a requirement in 
the soldier's manual, threat identifica- 
tion is a skill a soldier must rely on for 
his own survival, as well as the survival 
of his unit. Yet, it is a skill in which our 
soldiers are found consistently lacking. 
When administered without prior warn- 
ing, scores on threat recognition tests 
are frighteningly low, while test scores 
requiring actual identification are totally 
unacceptable. 

Traditional solutions to this problem 
have resulted in temporary improve- 
ments, usually coinciding with the 
administration of unit common task 
testing. Issuing vehicle and aircraft 
identification cards has proven unreli- 
able as the cards are generally packed 
away and ignored. The use of aircraft 
identification playing cards seems to 
aid somewhat in the soldier's ability to 
identify aircraft. Once the novelty wears 
off, however, most soldiers cease to 
study the pictures on the cards. Sched- 
uled classes on threat recognition and 
identification proved to be useless, if 
not counterproductive. The average 
instructor felt totally overwhelmed by 
the amount of material available and 
felt incapable of bringing a sense of life 


and urgency to a discussion of threat 
recognition and identification. Most 
instructors tended to avoid classes on 


threat identification in favor of classes 
on other, more tangible requirements 
in the soldier's manual. 

The S2 section can develop a number 
of simple programs to increase the abil- 
ity of command personnel to recognize 
and identify threat vehicles and air- 
craft. Distribution of a threat awareness 
paper has proven successful in 2nd 
Brigade, 1st Armored Division. Pub- 
lished on a weekly or bi-weekly basis, 
the paper has successfully introduced 
information about enemy equipment 
and capabilities to the individual sol- 
dier. Not designed to replace the 
responsibility of the NCO in training 
his troops, the paper encourages him 
to direct a portion of each week's train- 
ing time toward threat recognition and 
identification. 

This paper, calied The Bear Facts, 
focuses on threat vehicle identification, 
although threat aircraft or even friendly 
vehicles or aircraft (particularly newly 
released equipment) occasionally are 
featured. Each issue highlights one 
selected vehicle, describes the vehicle, 


lists its capabilities and uses, adds 
interesting or useful remarks and relies 
heavily on illustrations to highlight any 
distinguishing characteristics. This 
“system” is relatively new and does not 
have documented evidence to support 
or deny its usefulness. Observation has 
shown that with material presented in 
this manner, NCOs approach training 
discussions with greater interest and 
the individual soldiers appear to havea 
higher retention rate. 

A variation of Bear Facts occasion- 
ally appears in the form of Bear Facts 
Training Tips. The size is limited to one 
sheet (front and back) to encourage 
greater interest and use. The aim is to 
encourage discussion and enrich the 
training atmosphere. 

We also publish an intelligence test, 
which consists of 10 to 15 multiple- 
choice questions. The tests focus on 
creating in the individual soldier an 
awareness of threat forces, equipment 
and capabilities. Questions deal with 
identification of vehicles or aircraft and 
organization of threat forces, employ- 
ment and equipment. Questions cover 
such topics as the number of battalions 
in an enemy tank regiment and the 
main differences between BTR- and 
BMP-equipped motorized rifle regiments. 
The information is vital, but the approach 
is light. In a unique approach, the test 
has been presented as a challenge to 
unit enlisted members and officers — 
with surprising and sometimes embar- 
rassing results. The lessons learned 
are generally remembered. 

The S2 section controls the printed 
material in Bear Facts, enabling the 
instruction to proceed along the lines 


considered most critical by assigned 
mission. Once the issues leave the S2 
section, all follow up becomes the 
responsibility of the various units. 
Response has been very satisfactory. 

The S2 section can also promote 
greater threat awareness by placing 
pictures or posters of threat vehicles 
wherever soldiers gather. The informa- 
tion must be current and easily ab- 
sorbed. Pictures must be changed fre- 
quently in order to avoid the quick, 
non-seeing, “same old stuff” response. 
Periodically adding other material that 
would expand a soldier's knowledge 
and give a greater understanding of his 
mission aids in keeping the material 
fresh and interesting. The aim is simple 
— amore informed soldier. 

Once the soldier is capable of identi- 
fying the enemy, he must be able to 
forward a timely and accurate report. 
Stressing the SALUTE format ensures 
that all available elements of vital 
information will be reported. The impor- 
tance of the individual spot report must 
be stressed at all levels. NCOs should 
be encouraged to frequently query their 
soldiers on hypothetical situations. 
These situational quizzes need not take 
a lot of training time, but if done often 
enough, the familiarization with the 
SALUTE procedure gained by the sol- 
dier may someday reap tremendous 
intelligence rewards. Additional guid- 
ance on SALUTE reporting should 
always be available from the S2 section. 

Just as a commonsense approach 
leads to greatly enhanced low-level 
intelligence collection, itcan also aid in 
the flow of intelligence information to 
higher levels. The intelligence estimate 
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and intelligence preparation of the bat- 
tlefield (IPB) are irreplaceable products 
of a strong intelligence effort. The infor- 
mation contained in these documents 
is essential to the commander and S3 
in planning the unit missions. In these 
instances, complete and highly detailed 
information is essential. But, often the 
commander requests a fast, simple 
analysis or update as a mission pro- 
gresses. The S2 section can design a 
terrain analysis board in conjunction 
with the IPB map overlay as an aid in 
keeping the commander informed on 
current sector conditions. 

The terrain analysis board addresses 
one section of the area of operations or 
one avenue of approach at a time, 
either from phase line to phase line, or 
phase line to objective. It focuses on six 
major areas of terrain analysis: obser- 
vation and fields of fire, cover and con- 
cealment, obstacles, key terrain utiliza- 
tion, maneuver space and movement. 
Cross-country trafficability, road and 
trail network, effect of adverse weather 
and length and directness are also 
addressed as subcategories of move- 
ment. Each item is allotted its own line 
on the board and is followed by a 
colored square. The squares reflect 
who the terrain factors favor: blue for 
friendly, red for enemy and green for 
neutral. The board is a simple, graphic 
reminder of area conditions. Easy to 
update or change, it is a useful briefing 
aid. 

Intelligence collection and process- 
ing assets, equipment, procedures and 
the resultant products have made tre- 
mendous advances in the past. The S2 
should never become so enthralled 
with the new “high-tech” production 
that he overlooks the basic, ground- 
floor level of intelligence collection and 
reporting — the individual soldier. A 
commonsense approach to developing 
the potential of this asset and to aiding 
the flow of information upward can 
reap tremendous rewards. * 
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The FSO/ 


by Capt. Frederick E. Biel and 
Capt. Robert A. Brown 


The interaction and coordination be- 
tween the intelligence officer (S2) and 
fire support officer (FSO) at the bri- 
gade level is critical during all phases of 
the battle, but often does not occur to 
the extent it should. FSOs and S2s are 
sometimes not fully aware of the type 
of information they should provide to 
each other. Successful combat opera- 
tions in the AirLand Battle require the 
integration of intelligence and fire sup- 
port with the scheme of maneuver to 
support the commander. This integra- 
tion demands a fire support system that 
includes target acquisition; attack sys- 
tems and munitions; command, con- 
trol and communication systems; and 
the necessary personnel to man the 
facilities and provide the support. 

Reconnaissance, intelligence, surveil- 
lance and target acquisition systems 
are the “eyes and ears” of the targeting 
system. They identify targets and de- 
velop targeting information and intelli- 
gence from all available sources includ- 
ing observers, radars, intelligence and 
electronic warfare (IEW) assets and 
frontline troops. 

The attack systems include both lethal 
and non-lethal means. Non-lethal means 
of attack, such as jamming and decep- 
tion, may be preferred over lethal sys- 
tems, such as field artillery, mortars, 
close air support, naval gunfire and 
maneuver. Determination of the best 
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system(s) for use is based upon the 
commander's guidance on the employ- 
ment of target value analysis. Mission, 
enemy, terrain, troops and time avail- 
able must also be considered when 
determining which systems should be 
employed. Normaily, asynchronization 
of attack means will achieve the great- 
est effect, though synchronization 
requires a greater level of coordination. 
The fire support element (FSE) was 
established in order to achieve this 
necessary coordination. The FSE is a 
part of the brigade tactical operations 
center (TOC). This element ensures 
that the commander’s concepts and 
desires are translated into the technical 
and tactical actions necessary to attack 
targets quickly and effectively. 

The coordination procedures estab- 
lished for the integration of lethal and 
non-lethal fires with maneuver are found 
in the procedures and operations of a 
brigade targeting team. The brigade 
targeting team is built around the FSE 
and is comprised of the FSO, S2, S3 
and other representatives such as the 
intelligence and electronic warfare staff 
element (IEWSE), S3 Air, NBC officer, 
air liaison officer and others as neces- 
sary. The composition of this targeting 
team is normally prescribed in the 
unit’s local standing operating proce- 
dures. 

Successful integration of fire sup- 
port is dependent upon the interface 
and close working relationship between 
the FSO and other intelligence gather- 
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ing agencies, assets and personnel. 
For example, the emplacement of com- 
bat observation/lasing teams and 
AN/TPQ-36 and AN/TPQ-37 radars 
organic to the division artillery (DivArty) 
are Critical to the overall division collec- 
tion and target acquisition plans. Field 
Manual 6-121, Field Artillery Target 
Acquisition, states that though the 
counterfire officer at DivArty is respon- 
sible for recommending the emplace- 
ment of these radars, he should coor- 
dinate closely with the brigade FSO 
and brigade S2. The brigade intelli- 
gence officer can recommend cueing 
instructions and provide critical infor- 
mation to the counterfire officer con- 
cerning where to best employ these 
assets. Though the FSO’s primary duty 
is to assist the maneuver commander 
in integrating all fires to support the 
commander's scheme of maneuver, he 
will be interacting and coordinating 
with many personnel within the maneu- 
ver organization. 

The brigade S2 and the FSO must 
communicate constantly during the 
planning process to ensure that ex- 
change of information and coordina- 
tion occurs. For example, as the S2 
develops the reconnaissance and sur- 
veillance (R&S) plan and refines intelli- 
gence preparation of the battlefield 
(IPB), the FSO will incorporate fire 
support means into the fire support 
plan. 

The brigade IEWSE from the divi- 
sional CEWI battalion will coordinate 
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the integration of supporting electronic 
warfare assets to complete the IEW and 
fire support linkage. The IEWSE pro- 
vides targeting information and intelli- 
gence and will serve as liaison for the 
integration of non-lethal fires provided 
by electronic warfare. Additionally, the 
IEWSE assists the FSO in the planned 
use of electronic countermeasures 
assets as they are integrated into fire 
support operations and the attack of 
targets. 

The FSE at brigade level has added 
an assistant FSO/targeting officer to its 
staff. This targeting officer provides the 
FSE with a 24-hour FSO capability. Of 
greater importance to the intelligence 
community, however, is the interface 
the assistant FSO provides with the S2 
by providing information regarding the 
vulnerabilities of targets. He also advises 
the S2 on target location and accuracy 
requirements, target description and 
the length of time the target can be 
expected to be available for attack. 
Specific targeting officer duties include: 

e Preparing the target acquisition 
plan in conjunction with the S2. 

e Assisting the FSO in providing 
staff supervision of target acquisition 
assets. 

® Coordinating with the division 
field artillery aerial observer for target 
acquisition coverage and processing 
of brigade high-payoff targets. 

e Identifying, recommending and 
processing time-sensitive, high-payoff 
targets to the FSE. 

After the commander receives his 
mission and provides the staff with his 
intent and restated mission, brigade 
staff officers begin their staff planning 
process. As an example, the FSO deter- 
mines weapons and ammunition avail- 
ability and the S2 conducts an analysis 
of the area of operations and starts the 
IPB process. Once the initial planning 
has been completed, the staff meets 
under the direction of the operations 
and training officer (S3) and wargames 
possible courses of action. Once the 
commander decides upon a course of 
action the staff members will write their 
plans and annexes. One of the end 
products of this process is the decision 
support template (DST), which is criti- 
cal to the FSO’s ability to allocate 
resources and refine his fire support 
and target acquisition plans. The S2 
then updates the FSO and other staff 
members on the target array, capabili- 
ties and projected courses of action for 
the enemy force and targets that are 


the most important to the accomplish- 
ment of the enemy’s mission (high- 
value targets). The S2 then determines 
which organic and attached collection 
assets can acquire the targets and 
tasks these assets or their controlling 
headquarters through the R&S plan. 
The targeting officer, with the S2, iden- 
tifies the high-value targets. This prior- 
ity target list is passed to the S3 and to 
the FSO who determines a recommended 
priority target list. After the staff ele- 
ments, including the FSO and S2, 
present their estimates to the com- 
mander, the commander issues further 
guidance concerning prioritization of 
targets, desired effects and targets that 
require battle damage assessment after 
attack. The plan/order can then be 
prepared, approved and dissemiriated. 

Prior to and during execution, the 
plan requires continual review and re- 
finement. Collection assets will be 
tasked and integrated to ensure there 
are no gaps in the coverage of the bat- 
tlefield. Information collected by the 
sensors is processed as it is received by 
the S2 and other elements within the 
brigade. The targeting officer and S2 
monitor reports and submit time- 
sensitive targets for attack. 

Fire support planning does not stop 
after the plan is implemented. The 
FSO, targeting officer and the S2 con- 
tinue to refine and determine targeting 
data with the continuation of the IPB 
and targeting processes. As the battle 
progresses, the commander may issue 
new targeting guidance to reflect enemy 
equipment and tactics being observed, 
changes in friendly capabilities and 
changes in the unit’s mission. 

The IPB process is an integral part of 
fire support planning requiring coordi- 
nation and interaction between the 
maneuver commander, FSE, S2, target- 
ing officer, S3 and other combat sup- 
port agencies. It involves an analysis of 
enemy equipment, formations, facili- 
ties, capabilities and vulnerabilities, as 
well as an assessment of terrain and 
weather. As such, the IPB process 
becomes of paramount importance to 
the FSE. 

Targeting begins when the maneuver 
commander visualizes the battle plan 
and gives his guidance and intent. It 
continues through the development of 
a prioritized list specifying what targets 
are to be attacked and when (DECIDE), 
specifying the acquisition of those high- 
payoff targets (DETECT) and deter- 
mining what attack options will be used 


or what is required to defeat the target 
(DELIVER). The process concludes with 
the assessment of the effects of the 
attack. The number of targets on the 
battlefield will greatly outnumber the 
attack systems to engage them or the 
systems’ ability to find them. This will 
result in fierce competition for weap- 
ons systems and target acquisition 
systems. The DECIDE, DETECT, DE- 
LIVER approach will assist the com- 
mander by establishing priorities for 
how and when attack systems will be 
used to meet critical demands. This 
approach puts the initiative in the hands 
of the commander. He can select, locate 
and attack high-payoff targets on his 
terms, not the enemy’s. 

The DECIDE process provides the 
focus and priorities for the reconnais- 
sance, surveillance and overall collec- 
tion management and fire planning 
processes. It is the result of the applica- 
tion of IPB in the development of the 
intelligence estimate in graphic form, 
the DST; the commander's mission 
analysis; future operations as described 
in battlefield planning; an analysis of 
probable enemy options in response to 
friendly actions; and a decision regard- 
ing options to deny the enemy a means 
of interference. The result of the 
DECIDE step is that the commander 
can decide what high-payoff targets 
must be located, how they will be 
located and attacked, and when, in the 
scheme of maneuver, these actions will 
occur. Toensure the next step, DETECT, 
is accomplished, appropriate target 
acquisition assets and sensors must be 
in position at the proper place and time 
to search for specific targets. Once 
detected, targeting information and tar- 
gets are relayed to either the appro- 
priate TOC or directly to an attack/de- 
livery system. The first two steps rep- 
resent the process of sychronization in 
staff planning and the conduct of sur- 
veillance within the battlefield area. 
The product of synchronization is the 
DELIVERY step, which must be exe- 
cuted rapidly when the conditions de- 
fined in the first two steps are met. The 
attack systems respond to the com- 
mander’s directives when the enemy 
activities (trigger events) are observed 
by sensors. 

Intelligence and fire support plan- 
ning must be fully integrated in order to 
be effective on the battlefield. Neither 
the intelligence officer nor the FSO can 
operate in a void while the planning 
process is occurring; they must ex- 
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change information and skills. The 
intelligence officer provides the FSO 
with information enabling the early 
engagement of the enemy at maximum 
weapon ranges. More importantly, the 
intelligence and fire support officers 
must work in tandem with the opera- 
tions officer. On the AirLand Battle- 
field, the field artillery and military intel- 
ligence staffs must operate as fully 
integrated members of the command- 


er’s team to close with and destroy the 
enemy. * 
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PHILBY 

(Continued from page 11) 
duties both as a “loyal” British civil ser- 
vant and as a Soviet spy during his 
early years in the SIS. After all, Ger- 
many was the hated enemy of both 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
Philby initially served as an instructor 
in sabotage and subversion techniques. 
He was subsequently assigned to the 
counter-espionage staff of the SIS (Sec- 
tion V), where he ran the Iberian Penin- 
sula Subsection. His first-hand knowl- 
edge of Spain and its leadership served 
him well and his operations met with 
great success. “It was not long before 
we had a very full picture of the Abwehr 
(German Military Intelligence) in the 
peninsula,” he later noted. “We knew 
the names, pseudonyms, addresses, 
cover functions and real functions of 
most of the (Abwehr) staff at Madrid 
headquarters and at many out-stations 
such as Barcelona.” 

Philby’s success as head of the Iber- 
ian Subsection earned him a promo- 
tion. He was appointed head of the 
North African Subsection as well, and 
for a time served as acting head of the 
entire counter-espionage section. 
When the SIS formed a new Soviet 
Affairs Section (Section IX), Philby was 
put in command. It was in this capacity 
that he provided an important service 
to the Soviet Union in 1945. At that 
time, Konstantine Volkov, ostensibly a 
vice consul attached to the Soviet Con- 
sulate in Istanbul, Turkey, requested 
asylum in Britain. Volkov claimed that 
he was a Soviet intelligence officer. In 
exchange for asylum, he promised to 
reveal details of the NKVD (forerunner 
of the KGB) headquarters in Moscow, 
as well as details about Soviet espio- 
nage networks and agents in the 
United Kingdom. The importance of 
the case prompted the SIS to send 
Philby to Turkey to personally take 
charge of the defection of Volkov. Philby 
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alerted his Soviet case officer, and 
Volkov was picked up by Soviet Intelli- 
gence and returned to the Soviet Union. 
Volkov was never heard from again 
and, presumably, met with an unpleas- 
ant fate. 

In 1949, Philby was posted to Wash- 
ington, D.C. as SIS liaison officer with 
the CIA. His access to intelligence 
reporting from both the CIA and SIS 
was almost limitless, and he was able to 
alert the Soviets to virtually every impor- 
tant Western intelligence operation in 
the postwar years. He also served on 
the joint US-British Special Policy Com- 
mittee which supervised the Albanian 
Subversion Plan, intended to assist 
Albanian exiles mount guerrilla opera- 
tions against the communist regime in 
their home country. The operation was 
a complete failure because of Philby. 
Each time anti-communist guerrillas 
were to be parachuted into Albania, 
Philby alerted the Soviets. As a conse- 
quence, Albanian security forces were 
always present to meet the guerrillas. 
Some 300 Albanian freedom fighters 
lost their lives in this manner. 

While still in Washington, Philby 
learned that Western counterintelli- 
gence was closing in on Donald Mac- 
lean, one of Philby’s college intimates 
and another Soviet mole. Philby warned 
Maclean, who promptly escaped to 
Moscow. Guy Burgess, another of the 
“Cambridge Spies,” also fled to the 
Soviet Union. The three had been good 
friends for many years and Burgess 
had been staying with Philby in Wash- 
ington just prior to the double defec- 
tion. Suspicion was accordingly focused 
upon Philby and he was interrogated at 
length by the SIS. Although the inves- 
tigation failed to disclose any substan- 
tive evidence against Philby, he was 
compelled to resign from the SIS. 

Despite his forced resignation and 
the suspicion which continued to sur- 


round him, Philby was again employed 
by the SIS in the late '50s as a field 
operative in the Middle East. He worked 
out of Beirut, Lebanon under cover of 
being a correspondent for both the 
Observer and the Economist. However, 
fresh evidence began to accumulate 
against Philby in the early ’60s, and 
another investigation was started. On 
January 23, 1963, after almost 30 years 
as a Soviet mole, he fled to the Soviet 
Union where he was welcomed as a 
hero and granted Soviet citizenship. 
Philby’s service to Soviet Intelligence 
did not end with his defection. A Soviet 
defector to the West claimed that from 
the moment Philby arrived in Moscow, 
he became an important member of the 
KGB's inner circle. He was made a 
general in the KGB and continued to 
work on intelligence matters for many 
years. Itis rumored that Yuri Andropov, 
the late general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and 
onetime chief of the KGB, frequently 
sought out Philby’s advice on ques- 
tions of disinformation. What is known 
for certain is that in the early ’80s, Kim 
Philby, Soviet master spy, now over 70 
years old, was still active in the service 
of the Soviet Union. * 
Footnotes 
1. Bruce Page, David Leitch and Phillip 
Knightly, The Philby Conspiracy (New York: 
Doubleday, 1968), p. 61. 
2. Kim Philby, My Silent War (New York: 
Grove Press, 1968), p. 32. 
3. Ibid, p. 72. 
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Univ. He has written for both the Ameri- 
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Headquarters 


by Capt. Kerry L. Kimble 

FM 100-5, Operations, and FM 34-1, 
intelligence and Electronic Warfare 
Operations, describe the operations of 
the Ground Surveillance Radar (GSR) 
platoon, the Collection and Jamming 
platoon, and the brigade liaison team 
during both wartime and peacetime 
environments. But how are these ele- 
ments logistically supported? The cur- 
rent guidance contained in Chapter 14, 
FM 34-1, for example, illustrates what 
Intelligence and Electronic Warfare 
(IEW) logistical operations take place. 
What it does not describe is how they 
are specifically accomplished. 

It seems that the only feasible envi- 
ronment for implementing these logis- 
tical operations is at the National Train- 
ing Center (NTC). During brigade rota- 
tions to the NTC, the 104th Military 
Intelligence Battalion (CEW1), Fort Car- 
son, Colo., forms a provisional IEW 
unit, known as Delta Company. The 
dual purpose of the company is to pro- 
vide IEW support to a maneuver bri- 


gade and to provide supply, motor and 
communications-electronics mainte- 
nance support. See figure 1 for the 
company’s organizational structure. 
These rotations have provided invalu- 
able experience which has helped en- 
able us to overcome the gap between 
doctrinal guidance and reality. The 
provisional company headquarters is 
located in the brigade support area 
during deployments. This area is the 
center of all service and support opera- 
tions; by placing the headquarters and 
its service support platoon with the 
forward support battalion in the bri- 
gade supportarea, logistical operations 
can be accomplished. 

Our provisional service support pla- 
toon has two essential sections: supply 
and maintenance (see figure 2). The 
supply section usually consists of two 
personnel. Prior to deployment the 
supply section does the initial coordi- 
nation for the type and amount of 
equipment to be drawn from Fort Irwin. 
During the exercise the supply sec- 


ompany 


tion’s mission is minimal, excluding 
self-service supply distribution. After- 
wards, however, the need to inventory 
all host-station equipment, as well as 
equipment brought from the visiting 
post, places critical importance on the 
supply section. 

Within the maintenance section, two 
teams exist. The first is a contact team 
that locates with the collection and 
jamming platoon’s operations center. It 
is comprised of a teletype repairer, a 
tactical communications systems opera- 
tor/mechanic, an EW/intercept tactical 
systems repairer and a wheeled vehicle 
mechanic. The team provides mainte- 
nance support as far forward as possi- 
ble, which presents two distinct advan- 
tages. First, maintenance downtime is 
decreased because the mechanics are 
either on site or are closer to the outsta- 
tion needing assistance. Second, if a 
serious problem surfaces, the mechan- 
ics can contact the direct support me- 
chanics located at the Delta Company 
headquarters via the company com- 
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mand frequency. They can thus dis- 
cuss the problem and arrive at a solu- 
tion prior to evacuating the equipment 
to the brigade support area. Along with 
their tool kits, these mechanics bring a 
small amount of bench siock and parts 
for all the equipment within the collec- 
tion and jamming platoon. Depending 
upon vehicle commitments, the con- 
tact team will have one or two vehicles 
available for traveling to the outsta- 
tions, as well as providing the means to 
evacuate equipment to the brigade sup- 
port area. 

The maintenance team, located at 
the company headquarters, provides 
direct support level maintenance for 
the company’s EW and radar equip- 
ment. In some cases, the mechanics 
provide general support level mainte- 
nance for the EW equipment, depend- 
ing upon augmentation from higher 
echelons. This team consists of a 
ground surveillance radar repairer, a 
field radio repairer, an EW/intercept 
tactical systems repairer, a power gen- 
erator equipment repairer, three wheeled 
vehicle mechanics and two tracked 
vehicle mechanics. 

The direct support maintenance team 
also provides requisite coordination 
with the elements of the forward sup- 
port battalion. This coordination in- 
volves obtaining parts, coordinating for 
a recovery vehicle and submitting 
equipment for general support mainte- 
nance. 

During NTC rotations, maintenance 
is a primary concern for the company, 
though not the only concern. The GSRs 
are fully supported by the task forces to 
which they are attached. The liaison 
team is fed and fueled by the headquar- 
ters company of the supported bri- 
gade, but they receive maintenance 
support from the IEW company. The 
collection and jamming platoon must 
rely on Delta Company for full logisti- 
cal support. A designated company 
representative will transport food to the 
platoon operations center and the out- 
stations. At times, due to the tactical 
situation, hot rations cannot be deliv- 
ered. As a contingency, each team is 
provided with three days of ready-to- 
eat rations prior to their deployment. 
Petroleum, oil and lubricant products 
are distributed daily. Precise product 
estimates for all systems and vehicles 
are essential. Planning figures must be 
accurately calculated, and the products 
must be delivered on time to ensure 
continued IEW support for the brigade. 
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Defense is another critical task of 
Delta Company. Since we locate within 
the brigade support area, our defense 
is integrated with other units. The for- 
ward support battalion assigns our 
general location. A 270-degree perime- 
ter defense is established with defen- 
sive positions. After the defensive perim- 
eter is in place, wire communications 
with the forward support battalion 
headquarters are installed for normal 
administrative traffic. We also providea 
small contingent of personnel to the 
ready reaction force to counter an 
enemy attack. During such an attack, 
the brigade support area’s rear area 
combat operations FM radio net is acti- 
vated to provide current information 
and to control the movement of addi- 
tional forces, if needed. 

During NTC rotations, we deploy 
and operate a provisional IEW com- 
pany headquarters that replicates war- 
time operations. The company’s pri- 
mary concern is logistic and administra- 
tive support to the IEW assets within 
the brigade’s sector. Locating a com- 
pany headquarters within each brigade 
support area facilitates the maintenance 
and logistics support and assures con- 
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tinuous operations. Further, this con- 
cept serves as a vehicle to refine the 
coordination needed for our operations. 
The success of our actions depends on 
aconcerted effort by everyone involved. 
During wartime deployments, the com- 
pany headquarters also provides a focal 
point well forward to assist the techni- 
cal control and analysis element in its 
operational needs by finding mislocated 
assets, investigating the possible de- 
struction of systems and transporting 
replacement personnel to the deployed 
units. It responds to the needs of the 
assets so they can provide the neces- 
sary intelligence support to the com- 
mander and fulfills the spirit of being 
always out front. * 


Capt. Kerry L. Kimble is currently S2, 4th 
Attack Helicopter Battalion, 4th Infantry 
Division, Fort Carson, Colo. A graduate of 
the MI Officer Advanced Course and CAS‘, 
Kimble received a bachelor’s degree in po- 
litical science from Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo. Past assignments include com- 
mander, C&J Co. and chief, TCAE, 104th 
MI Battalion, Fort Carson, Colo. 
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FEEDBACK 
(Continued from page 5) 


the kind of statement | heard in the 
briefing, he, knowingly or unknowingly, 
authorizes a license to commit war 
crimes. By virtue of his position, the 
commander must understand that his 
speech, whether intended as a 
motivational statement or an order, will be 
interpreted as law. Thus, 

we need to think before we speak. 


A classic, if apocryphal, parallel is 
Henry II's unthinking outburst, “Will no 
one rid me of this damned priest!” A few 
of his knights immediately journeyed to 
Canterbury Cathedral and murdered the 
archbishop, Thomas'a Becket. Great 
outrages and atrocities often arise from 
such humble beginnings. 

Our leaders need to be portrayed as 
trusted servants, not as bloodthirsty 
killers. Consider the negative public 
relations impact when Col. George S. 
Patton III sent Christmas cards that 
featured a color photograph of 
dismembered enemy bodies with the 
greeting, “Peace on Earth, Col. and Mrs. 
George S. Patton.” This certainly isn't the 
image or behavior the Army wants to 
promote. 

To me, the statement | quoted 
previously does not inspire positive 
leadership. It does not adequately prepare 
soldiers for the truth of combat. It does 
not reflect the code of honor associated 
with our profession. 

Gen. William T. Sherman was invited to 
address an audience of 5,000 Grand Army 
of the Republic veterans in Columbus, 
Ohio. He stated: “There is many a boy 
here today who looks on war as all glory, 
but, boys, it is all hell. You can bear this 
warning voice to generations yet to come. 
| look upon war with horror. But if it 
comes, | am here.” 

History reveals combat as a bloody, 
ugly experience filled with moments of 
sheer terror followed by hours of apathy. 
To glorify combat is to lie to the soldiers. 
Addresses to the troops, whether serving 
to motivate or otherwise, should not glo- 
rify the killing and dismemberment or give 
license to commit atrocities. The focus 
should be on confidence in leadership, 
equipment and training. 

The chivalrous code of honor that the 
professional armies observe brings honor 
to an otherwise dishonorable profession. 
Defeating an enemy on the field of battle 
is enough. Dehumanizing the military 
profession by committing atrocities is 
unacceptable. We owe it to ourselves to 
police our Army and to live by the highest 
ethical standards. 


Capt. Alan T. Mather 
Mi Officer Advanced Course 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


Dear Editor: 


The March 1987 edition of Military Intelli- 
gence carried an article entitled “Wanted: 
Analysts.” | found the article by Capt. 
Ralph Peters both disconcerting and 
stimulating. The author succeeds in 
addressing problem areas faced by 
operational-level analysts. However, some 
of his conclusions may be ill-founded. 

Peters questions physical segmenting 
for the purpose of thorough analysis. He 
believes all analysts must be generalists 
with the capacity for detailed analysis and 
subsequent, rapid recall. This is 
unrealistic. Segmenting of physical areas 
allows analysts to focus on assigned areas 
of interest. 

This should not be the only analytical 
consideration. Other analysts should be 
concerned with particular enemy units. 
These analysts should follow their units 
wherever they go on the extended battle- 
field. Unit analysts coordinate information 
with area analysts to establish a joint con- 
cept of particular enemy activities. The 
joint, expanded concept provides the 
basis for a valid estimate of enemy inten- 
tions. In this way, “arbitrary” separation of 
focus provides a combination of analytical 
approaches that complement one 
another, rather than a general approach 
that diffuses effort. 

Peters’ assertion that intelligence prepa- 
ration of the battlefield (1PB) is only valid 
in the classroom is simply incorrect. IPB 
is comprised of analytical elements, that 
when correctly applied, allow analysts to 
rapidly quantify prospective enemy 
courses of action. Then, the analyst can 
show his commander how he addressed 
the problem and selected the valid enemy 
options. IPB is a series of tools. It is not a 
“doctrine” as the author asserts. Rather, 
IPB is the process whereby MI doctrine 
can be readily implemented. 

With regard to the author's concepts 
concerning threat operational doctrine, he 
is absolutely correct to assume the 
operational-level, threat force commander 
is apt to be innovative. However, tactics 
will determine operational depths and 
frontages. Areas will also be terrain dic- 
tated and enemy influenced. Simply 
Stated, his own large force must be a sum 
of its tactical component formations, dic- 
tated in part by terrain and enemy actions. 
Therefore, the operational commander 
may not employ operational art in such a 
fashion as to disrupt tactical norms, or 
confusion will certainly result. Innovation 
will probably take the form of unusual 
attack timing rather than spatial selec- 
tion. Unique weapons applications may 
also be considered. 


No amount of “mature intuition” can be 
applied to analysis without the possible 
admission that conclusions are merely 
hunches based on gut feelings. Analysts 


must continually seek to quantify their 
findings. Even operational maneuver 
groups can be predicted. Their routes of 
advance and their strategically-motivated 
missions can be discerned. A thorough 
knowledge of the white and biue aspects 
of the battlefield will pinpoint probable 
routes and targets. In-depth knowledge of 
red IPB will disclose time-phase lines and 
logical collection points. Valid, numerical 
quantifications of operational imperatives 
can be codified and presented using 
matrixes and overlays. 

Analysts must take into account the 
entire gamut of IPB principles to validly 
portray threat options. When white and 
blue aspects are documented, and this 
better be done prior to a conflict, the ana- 
lyst may concentrate on red information. 
His analysis must be rapid, concise and 
ultimately correct. Homework is the key. 
The analyst must study his potential 
adversary’s tactics to understand his 
operational concepts. No amount of intui- 
tion can ever be substituted for knowl- 
edge, and that is only attained as the 
result of persistent effort, based on objec- 
tive analysis. The operational analyst must 
never look ait the cumulative result until he 
thoroughly understands the key details. 

The application of IPB concepts to a 
potential battlefield, before a conflict be- 
gins, is vital for the successful application 
of military intelligence to the command- 
er's battlefield decisions. Given a clear 
picture of his operational area (red, white 
and blue), the commander can meet and 
defeat the enemy. !/PB will play a vital role 
in codifying necessary data into valid 
intelligence. Timeliness and accuracy is 
best served through prior detailed knowl- 
edge and effort. 

As the author indicates, IPB should 
never be allowed to stagnate, becoming a 
series of static templates. Rather, senior 
analysts at every echelon must continually 
review threat tables of organization, tac- 
tics and operations. They must create 
templates that are easily updated and 
reflect current, valid threat doctrine. Given 
this effort, IPB will serve as a viable pro- 
cess, readily adaptable to specific battle- 
field situations, unit needs and commanda- 
ers’ requirements. IPB is valuable in direct 
proportion to the effort required for its 
use. IPB is a process that facilitates analy- 
sis. As such, it serves as a set of generic 
tools and guidelines that generate orderly 
and rapid depictions of enemy intent ona 
fluid battlefield. 

Like any other process, |PB is only as 
good as those who employ it. Given little 
effort, or cursory cognitive application, 
IPB will be labeled as faulty. The process 
doesn't analyze; it only facilitates. 

Like other concepts, IPB is subject to 
modification. It is a living process that 
actively seeks its own evolutionary 
refinement. The author should look again 
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at this process, understanding that it 
incorporates and reflects MI doctrine and 
is not doctrine unto itself. Although IPB 
seeks to codify, template and solidify 
otherwise abstract threat concepts, it does 
not seek to carve them in stone. Rather, 
IPB seeks to provide guidelines, analytical 
direction and logical programming that 
facilitate rapid, valid battlefield analysis. 
IPB helps to establish a thorough baseline 
from which further analyses may proceed. 

Peters’ description of Grant’s Vicksburg 
campaign provides an apt case in point 
and shows us that components of the IPB 
process are not new; they are now simply 
presented in logical context. 


Larry H. Hodge 
Individual Training Division 
USAICS 


Dear Editor: 


Capt. Ralph Peters’ article titled “Wanted: 
Analysts,” Military Intelligence, March 
1987, is a cry in the analytical wilderness 
for a solution to a long-standing problem. 
Basically, Peters and | agree that there is 
a definite need for lucid and intelligent 
analysts in the Army. The analysts of the 
future must be prepared for the technical 
side of the battlefield, as well as the phys- 
ical and mental stresses awaiting them. 
However, there are multiple paradoxes 
when separating theory from facts. By the 
time analysts reach their analytical peaks 
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in terms of operational and tactical matu- 
rities, most opt to resign or retire. If they 
remain on active duty and subsequently 
attain senior noncommissioned officer 
ranks, they leave the analyst ranks and 
become supervisors. This Dr. Jekyll anc 
Mr. Hyde split causes them to be soldiers 
first, leaders second and analysts third. 

The present system dilutes the Army’s 
analytical capabilities in direct proportion 
to the acceleration through the ranks. In 
my opinion, only the most promising and 
talented individuals should become intel- 
ligence analysts and only after they pass 
stringent mental, physical and psycholog- 
ical testing. They should possess a bache- 
lor’s degree at a minimum, as a general 
technical score of 115 alone does not 
ensure analytical success. After having 
their qualifications screened and after 
completion of a difficult analyst course at 
the warrant or commissioned level, then 
the new analysts could begin their Army 
careers. 

We cannot expect too much of the 
present system because: 
© analysts are not trained to be S2s or 
G2s; 
® analysts do not interact with staffs at 
battalion and brigade levels, let alone 
higher echelons; 
© there is very little analyst-commander 
linkage. 

Interestingly enough, Col. Leonard G. 
Nowak, in his article, “Operational IEW 


and the Corps Deep Attack” (same issue) 
consistently credits the corps G2 collec- 
tion and technical assets available to fuse 
IEW with other corps elements to accom- 
plish the mission. Nowak also states: “The 
analyst must understand the dynamic 
interrelationships within the enemy force 
and between friendly and enemy forces. 
Today's analyst must develop a sophisti- 
cated feel for multiple dimensions of the 
modern battlefield.” In fact, this quote 
intersects with the thrust of Peters’ article 
which states, “We do not adequately pre- 
pare our intelligence analysts for the 
demands of the operational level of war.” 
Both statements provide a two dimen- 
sional perspective of the problem, one 
saying “The analyst must,” the other say- 
ing “The analyst can't.” 

Finally, the commander, while he needs 
his staff, also must: 

e@ make the tactical and operational deci- 
sions based on his experience, training 
and knowledge of the enemy's forces, 
doctrine and concepts of operation; 

© formulate his decision on guidance he 
receives from higher headquarters and the 
tactical situation affecting his unit's 
mission. 


M.S. Evancevich 

Threat Office 

Directorate of Combat Developments 
USAICS 


Due to circumstances beyond our control, some copies of 
the June 1987 issue were defective. If you received an 
issue with scrambled or missing pages, return it to us 
and we will send you acorrect copy. The Military Intel- 


ligence staff regrets this inconvenience. 


Writer’s Award Nominee 


In accordance with the guidelines for the Military Intelli- . 


gence annual Writer’s Award Program, published in the 
January-March 1986 issue, the professional bulletin’s edi- 
torial staff is pleased to announce that Dr. Nicholas Dima’s 
article, “Eastern Europe: An Area in Crisis,” is the nominee 
for the June 1987 issue. Dr. Robert L. Turkoly-Joczik’s 
article, “Eisenhower's Laotian Venture,” is the nominee for 
this issue. December's nominee and the at-large nominee 
will be announced in the next issue. The winner will be 


announced in the March 1988 issue. 
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Mountain State | 


by Staff Sgt. Brian McDevitt 


The 29th Infantry Division (ID) (Light), 
Virginia and Maryland Army National 
Guard (ARNG) exercise, Mountain State 
|, that was staged in the mountains of 
West Virginia, witnessed the blend of 
military intelligence active and reserve 
components into the new, one army 
concept. The 629th Military Intelligence 
(Ml) Combat Electronic Warfare and 
Intelligence (CEWl) Battalion (Bn), 
MDARNG, joined the 313th MI Bn (Air- 
borne) (CEW1), an active-duty unit from 
Fort Bragg, N.C., and the 342d ASA 
Company (Co), a reserve unit from the 
97th U.S. Army Reserve Command 
(ARCOM), as well as other reserve 
component units, for the ARNG exer- 
cise in the area surrounding Camp 
Dawson, W.Va. 

This was the 629th’s first field deploy- 
ment. The 313th provided mobile train- 
ing teams during the weekend drills 
prior to the exercise, and also provided 
teams and evaluators during the exer- 
cise to aid the development of the 629th 
into a fully functional human intelli- 
gence and signals intelligence collect- 
ing unit. 

The 629th MI Bn (CEWI) deployed 
from its home station at Greenbelt, 
Md., and convoyed to the remote West 
Virginia site. The unit fielded only 20 
personnel to the 1986 annual training 
exercise, choosing to send members to 
military occupational specialty (MOS) 
schools and noncommissioned officer 
education system (NCOES) courses 
during the initial formative year. This 
year the unit was able to field over half 
of their assigned strength. Many of the 
soldiers are still involved in MOS and 
NCOES courses. The 313th MI Bn 
supplied 26 soldiers to aid the Mary- 
land unit during its field exercise. A 
section of 10 soldiers from the 342d 
ASA Company joined the 629th to 
monitor communications security dur- 
ing the exercise. Three military police 
(MP) of the 290th MP Co (MDARNG) 
provided the MI battalion security for 
its technical control and analysis ele- 
ment (TCAE). The 121st Engineer Bn 
(MDARNG) also assisted with both 
personnel and communications equip- 


ment support. The 198th Signal Bn, 
Delaware ARNG, provided personnel 
and two radio teletypewriter vans for 
the exercise. 

The soldiers of this composite battal- 
ion functioned under the direction of 
the battalion operations center, located 
in a remote wooded area. The teams 
deployed into the woodline to secure 
the 629th MI Bn campsite. As the ground 
surveillance radar (GSR) teams prepped 
for their brigade support mission, the 
low-level voice intercept teams prepared 
their borrowed AN/PRD-11 systems 
with guidance from the 313th instruc- 
tors, and the TCAE prepared its sensi- 
tive compartmented information facil- 
ity for operation. 

The GSR teams worked closely with 
their active component counterparts, 
to employ and understand the signals 
they received from their AN/PPS-15 
radar sets. The 313th individuals had 
far greater experience with today’s 
personnel and equipment-detecting 
radar while some of their ARNG co- 
workers provided tactical advice 
gleaned from combat in Vietnam, as 
well as from use of the older AN/PPS-4 
radar. For many of the 629th’s younger 
soldiers, this field exercise resulted in 
their being awarded the 96R MOS, fol- 
lowing a year-long training program at 
home station under the auspices of the 
2070th U.S. Armed Forces School, 97th 
U.S. ARCOM. They used classes and 
training material provided by the Intel- 
ligence Center and School at Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. 

For most of the soldiers, both the 


deployable teams and the battalion 
staff, this was the first time the unit 
operated utilizing all the organic intel- 
ligence assets. It was a concurrent 
training experience at every level, to 
include brigade intelligence and elec- 
tronic warfare support elements and 
division tactical operations center sup- 
port elements. While the 629th MI Bn 
(CEWI) learned to use its mission equip- 
ment, the infantry battalion and bri- 
gade intelligence officers learned of 
the CEWI battalion, its functions, capa- 
bilities and value as a support unit for 
the infantry. 

The Mountain State | exercise scenar- 
io combined a free play, low intensity 
conflict background with specific events 
tied to infantry battalion ARTEPs. When 
the 629th MI Bn realized there was not 
enough script written at division level 
to fully utilize all available intelligence 
assets, an opposing forces radio traffic 
cell was created from MI battalion assets. 
This cell wrote, produced and broad- 
casted insurgent radio programs and 
operated insurgent radio nets. These 
radio operations supplemented actual 
OPFOR nets operated by 82nd Air- 
borne Division, 3rd Infantry Regiment 
and 20th Special Forces (MDARNG). 

This exercise allowed MI soldiers to 
develop a cohesive bond that trans- 
formed a group of soldiers into a unit 
worthy of merit. Mountain State | is an 
example of what an ARNG MI Bn 
(CEWI) can accomplish with some help 
and ingenuity. The 629th MI Bn (CEWI) 
has set the groundwork for the next 
opportunity to support the 29th ID (L). 


a 
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EPW and Opposing 
Forces SIGINT 
Operations 


by Sgt. Fred Hoffman 
Realistically exercising a full array of 
military intelligence (Ml) brigade assets 
presents a challenge of tremendous 
proportions. Separate MI companies 
and battalions may achieve valuable 
training during corps or division-level 
command post exercises (CPX). De- 
ploying an entire MI brigade’s range of 
sensors, analysts and communications 
assets over the required doctrinal 
distances during a U.S. Army corps 
attack is a significant achievement. 

As partof its preparations for Reforger 
87, the Ill Mobile Armored Corps at 
Fort Hood, Texas, planned a series of 
exercises designed to deploy the corps 
and determine operational and training 
shortfalls. The two major exercises were 
Roadrunner 87 and Golden Saber XIV. 
The entire 504th MI Brigade deployed 
along with significant divisional assets, 
to provide intelligence support to the 
corps commander and to examine com- 
mand, control and communications 
(C%). 

The intelligence and electronic war- 
fare (IEW) aspect was conducted in 
two phases. Intelex | was conducted 
during Roadrunner 87, and Intelex II 
was conducted during Golden Saber 
XIV. During these exercises all brigade 
intelligence gathering and processing 
equipment was deployed and tested. 
The exercises presented unique and 
challenging training opportunities for 
brigade leaders and soldiers. The 
chances to train under conditions which 
realistically replicated an enemy under 
attack provided valuable experience 
for all participants. 

Besides offering the brigade a chance 
to deploy its highly sophisticated intelli- 
gence equipment, Intelex | afforded an 
excellent opportunity to test human 
intelligence (HUMINT) assets. Enemy 
prisoner of war (EPW) collection, pro- 
cessing, interrogation and reporting of 
information was a major focus of Intelex 
Il. 

Signals intelligence (SIGINT) soldiers 
assigned to the corps’ intelligence units 
received a chance to intercept and ana- 
lyze foreign-language radio broadcasts 
transmitted over an opposing forces 
(OPFOR) command net. 


Testing and evaluating hardware 
under realistic conditions is difficult 
enough, but in some ways, evaluating 
human assets can be even more chai- 
lenging. 


Opposing Forces SIGINT During 
Golden Saber XIV 


During exercise Golden Saber XIV/ 
Intelex Il, OPFOR SIGINT support was 
provided to Ill Corps by B Company, 
163d MI Battalion (Tactical Exploita- 
tion). In order to exercise corps-level, 
MI electronic warfare (EW) collection 
assets, voice communications were 
generated over the radio in several for- 
eign languages, and radar emissions 
replicated those produced by threat 
surface-to-air antiaircraft systems. 

Communications nets simulated ele- 
ments of two motorized rifle divisions 
during this exercise. Communications 
links represented one rifle regiment 
from each division and included links 
to the divisional artillery regiment, one 
motorized rifle battalion, and one tank 
battalion. The simulation cenier 
(SIMCEN) personnel determined what 
information was transmitted and when. 
Broadcasts by the OPFOR SIGINT lin- 
guists were intercepted and reported 
on by SIGINT interceptors operating 
ground-based TRQ-32 and PRD-11 signal 
intercept equipment. The 15th MI Bat- 
talion (Aerial Exploitation) RU-21H 
GUARDRAIL V aircraft relayed intelli- 
gence gathered in the air to the Inte- 
grated Processing Facility on the 
ground. Field users operating a com- 
mander’s tactical terminal received and 
analyzed the OPFOR SIGINT intelli- 
gence data processed by the 
GUARDRAIL V system. FM radio fre- 
quencies were changed daily. Broad- 
casted messages were determined by 
time-sensitive, Orange Force opera- 
tional situations transmitted to the 
detachment by controllers at the 
SIMCEN. 

Communications nets consisted of 
Polish linguists, Russian linguists and 
two English-speaking, OPFOR broad- 
casters. Corps and divisional interroga- 
tor linguists from the EPW cages were 
rotated to assist in foreign-language 
broadcasts, while EW linguists were 
rotated to the EPW operations area to 
serve as interrogation role players 
(IRPs). Broadcasts were transmitted 
from a fixed location and from a military 
vehicle traveling throughout Fort Hood 
to provide realistic intercept and direc- 
tion finding opportunities to Ill Corps 


collection assets. 

To perform its noncommunication 
electronic intelligence (ELINT) mission 
during Golden Saber XIV/Intelex II, the 
163d MI Battalion had access to a tacti- 
cal radar threat generator (TRTG). Con- 
sisting of a quarter ton truck, radar 
equipment and generator, the TRTG 
can produce traceable radar emissions 
which duplicate four different types of 
threat antiaircraft systems. 

The TRTG operator can visually track 
aircraft on two black and white television 
consoles and provides an audiovisual 
record of the pilot’s location and reac- 
tion once tracked. Pilots pick up the 
emissions generated by the TRTG and 
determine the location and type of sig- 
nal being produced. Based on the radar 
emission from the ground, the pilot's 
equipment informs him what is track- 
ing him so he can take appropriate de- 
fensive measures. 

During the exercise, the MSQ-103C 
tracked vehicles attempted to detect 
TRTG emissions, locate the source of 
the emissions, and determine the type 
of radar generating them. By dispersing 
their MSQ-103s in different locations, 
they were able to obtain an accurate fix 
on the TRTG. From this information 
and other collected intelligence data, 
the MSQ-103 operators were able to 
determine the type of unit operating 
the system. 

Interrogators, whose normal wartime 
mission is to provide interrogation for 
the corps’ EPW cage and to augment 
divisional EPW assets, found themselves 
in a role reversal. Because the secon- 
dary emphasis of the exercise was on 
training and evaluating Reserve and 
National Guard interrogators and mil- 
itary police (MP), the 163d interroga- 
tors became primarily EPW operations 
facilitators and evaluators. 

Reservist interrogators from the 344th 
MI Detachment and the 259th MI Com- 
pany performed the corps EPW mission, 
while linguists from the 163d acted as 
IRPs. Other IRPs were provided by the 
II! Corps OPFOR Detachment and the 
142d MI Battalion (linguist), Utah Na- 
tional Guard. Divisional interrogators 
from the 312th MI Battalion and the 
522d MI Battalion performed their nor- 
mal interrogation missions, augmented 
by native-speaking linguists from the 
312th MI Battalion working as IRPs. 
Approximately 40 linguists from eight 
different units worked during the exer- 
cise as interrogators, IRPs or both. A 
total of 24 interrogations were performed 
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daily in the three EPW cages. 

Each IRP sent through the division or 
corps EPW cage was given a story and 
a role to play during his interrogation. 
Stories were generated at the corps 
SIMCEN, where an EPW reactor would 
observe game board movement and 
coordinate intelligence that a prisoner, 
captured in a particular location, might 
be reasonably expected to know. 
SIMCEN personnel would then incor- 
porate tie reportable intelligence intoa 
plausible story containing biographical 
data and circumstances of capture. 
EPW reports helped player units learn 
the enerny situation. An IRP with the 
appropriate language skill (determined 
by the character in the story) would be 
given his role and then briefed on how 
to conduct himself during the interro- 
gation. After inprocessing by MPs, IRPs 
would be sent to either the 312th or 
522d EPW cage, depending upon the 
IRP’s language and place of capture. 
German, Czech, French and Spanish 
IRPs would be sent to the corps’ EPW 
cage. 

Spot reports and tactical interrogation 


reports (TIRs) were filled out for each 
interrogation and forwarded to the re- 
spective division or corps collection 
management and dissemination (CM&D) 
section. Interrogation reports provided 
complete information on all intelligence 
extracted from an EPW and were written 
upon termination of each interrogation. 
In the process of a full interrogation 
several spot reports were sent forward 
as intelligence was extracted, and a 
complete TIR was forwarded upon 
completion of the interrogation. Secure 
FM voice, courier and facsimile machine 
provided communication from the EPW 
operation to higher headquarters. 
Based in part upon information in 
reports by the division and corps inter- 
rogation elements—-via the division G2 
or corps G2 CM&D section—the re- 
spective battlefield commanders at 
SIMCEN prepared their next game board 
move, simultaneously completing and 
restarting the EPW chain of events. 
Co-location of the division and corps 
EPW assets facilitated operations for 
the purpose of the exercise but was not 
meant to simulate doctrinal deployment 


Enlisted Notes 


Soldiers needed for 
CMF 98 


The Electronic Warfare/Cryptologic 
Operations enlisted career management 
field (CMF) needs qualified soldiers to 
reclassify into CMF 98. MILPERCEN 
career managers are looking for ser- 
geants (not in promotable status) and 
below in overstrength military occupa- 
tional specialties (MOSs). 

According to the senior career advis- 
er for CMF 98, the Army has not been 
able to recruit enough people to fill all 
the slots of the CMF’s six MOSs. The 
high requirements for test scores and 
security clearances take time to pro- 
cess, and many qualified candidates 
enter other fields in which requirements 
are less stringent. 

The field has a lot of opportunities 
and benefits. Because of the shortages, 
promotions are quicker. The soldiers, 
entitled to selective reenlistment 
bonuses, receive technical training that 
they can use in civilian life. 

A CMF 98 soldier can also receive as 
many as 21 semester hours of college 
credit for advanced individual training, 


depending on the length of the course 
and the policy of the civilian school 
involved. 

The MOSs in CMF 98 are: 

e Electronic Warfare/Signals Intel- 
ligence Emitter Identifier/Locator (05D). 
Soldiers operate radio direction finding 
and advanced identification systems. 
They intercept and acquire direction 
finding bearings on target transmitters 
and analyze maps or charts to establish 
probable locations of target transmit- 
ters. Training is at Fort Devens, Mass. 

e Electronic Warfare/Signals Intel- 
ligence Morse Interceptor (05H). Sol- 
diers perform detection, acquisition and 
exploitation of foreign communications 
using International Morse Code and 
simple primer systems. Training is at 
Fort Devens, Mass. 

© Electronic Warfare/Signals Intel- 
ligence Non-Morse Interceptor (05K). 
Soldiers intercept, identify and record 
foreign radioteletype, facsimile and data 
communications transmissions. Train- 
ing is at Pensacola, Fla. 


Electronic Warfare/Signals Intel- 
ligence Analyst (98C). Soldiers analyze 
and report on intercepted foreign com- 
munications, including identifying 


and EPW operations. Each EPW opera- 
tion submitted their EPW reports to the 
respective units using tactical commu- 
nications. A division cage, augmented 
by corps interrogation teams, would 
most likely be located in the division 
rear. At the end of each day, a review 
would be conducted to critique inter- 
rogators on their work. 

Instructors from the 22d Prisoner of 
War Information Center (PWIC), as- 
signed to the U.S. Army Military Police 
School at Fort McClellan, Ala., flew to 
Fort Hood during the first days of the 
Golden Saber XIV exercise to instruct 
personnel from the 414th MP Processing 
Company (Army Reserve) on EPW pro- 
cessing. 

The Ill Corps EPW operation provided 
excellent training opportunities for 
active duty and reserve Army interroga- 
tors, linguists and reserve MPs. Intelex 
provided a rare opportunity to exercise 
and evaluate the corps’ MI assets under 
conditions not usually found in the 
company and battalion field training 
exercises. 


crypto system characteristics and sim- 
ple systems. Training is at Goodfellow 
Air Force Base, Texas. 


© Electronic Warfare/Signals Intel- 
ligence Voice Intercept Operator (98G). 
Soldiers perform detection, acquisition 
and exploitation of foreign voice com- 
munications using foreign language 
systems. Training is at the Defense 
Language Institute in Monterey, Calif., 
then at Goodfellow Air Force Base, 
Texas. 


@ Electronic Warfare/Signals Intel- 
ligence Noncommunications Intercep- 
tor (98J). Soldiers operate noncom- 
munications intercept, recording and 
analysis equipment. They interpret, 
identify and analyze intercepted non- 
communications signals. Training is at 
Fort Devens, Mass. 

To qualify for classification into one 
of these MOSs a soldier must be a high 
school graduate and have a standard 
test score of 100 or higher. Soldiers 
must also qualify for a top secret secu- 
rity clearance with special intelligence 
access. 

Interested soldiers who meet the 
qualifications for CMF 98 should call 
the enlisted Military Intelligence Branch 
at MILPERCEN, autovon 221-0076/0141 
or commercial (202) 325-0076/0141. 
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Spycatcher: The Candid Autobiogra- 
phy of a Senior Intelligence Officer by 
Peter Wright, New York: Viking Pen- 
guin, Inc., 1987, $19.95 


Spycatcher, the notorious expose of the British 
Security Services, is receiving intense, world- 
wide publicity because of the extreme measures 
that the British government has taken to prevent 
its publication. As of September 1987, the British 
government's legal effort to prevent publication 
and release in Australia, where the author now 
lives, is under review in the Australian courts. On 
August 13, 1987, Great Britain's law lords en- 
joined not only publication and sale of the book 
in Great Britain, but also prohibited the printing 
of excerpts from the American edition. Even the 
American publisher warns purchasers that, “Vik- 
ing Penguin cannot be held responsible for any 
legal consequences from the sale of Spycatcher 
within the British Commonwealth.” 

Why all this uproar over a book which, to this 
reader, reveals little new information about the 
scandal-ridden history of the British Security 
Services? The most sensational claim in Spy- 
catcher was that Sir Roger Hollis, who headed 
MI5 (the British Security Service, roughly equiv- 
alent to the FBI) from 1956 to 1965, was a Soviet 
agent. This was previously alleged in at least two 
books, both cleared by the British government: 
Their Trade is Treachery, by Chapman Pincher, 
1981, and The Circus: MIS Operations 1945- 
1972, by Nigel West, 1983. Wright does not pro- 
vide new evidence to substantiate this allega- 
tion. Perhaps, the British government is con- 
cerned over the admission that at the beginning 
of the Suez Crisis in 1956, MI6 (the British over- 
seas intelligence service, roughly equivalent to 
the CIA) and the CIA planned and obta.ned 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden's approval to as- 
sassinate Egyptian President Gamal Abdul Nasser. 
It is common knowledge that the CIA's interest 
in this operation was to obtain helpfui pointers 
for its efforts to eliminate Cuba's Fide! Castro. It 
is also well known that all intelligence services 
indulge in such speculations but that few, includ- 
ing the Nasser and Castro schemes, are ever 
realized. 

Surely the revelation that British Security Ser- 
vices expended a great deal of their time, effort 
and resources investigating themselves comes 
as no surprise to anyone. Internecine friction is 
endemic to all intelligence services, whether 
they be British, Soviet or U.S. Further, Wright's 
frequent recountings of the distrust, animosity 
and even contempt that the Allied intelligence 
services have for each other are amusing but 
hardly noteworthy. 

No, | believe the real impetus behind the Brit- 
ish government's exaggerated effort to suppress 
this book is two-fold. First, the government 
wants to ensure that Wright does not profit from 
what it sees as an illegal act, i.e., Wright's viola- 
tion of the Official Secrets Acts. On September 
1, 1955, when he joined MI5, Wright declared 
that he understood the effects of the Acts, which 
can prosecute anyone who reveals information 
obtained through his government position to 
any person other than those to whom he is autho- 
rized to communicate it. Wright also signed a 
further declaration on January 30, 1976, when he 
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left MI5, acknowledging that the provisions of 
the Official Secrets Acts applied to him after his 
appointment had ceased and that he was fully 
aware that serious consequences might follow 
any breach of the provisions of those Acts. 
Second, and more to the point, the British 
government, in taking such forceful measures to 
suppress this book, hopes to prevent any subse- 
quent, calumnious exposes of its Security 
Services. 


Why did Wright, a highly respected senior 
officer of MI5 from 1955 to 1976, write this book? 
Was his motivation, as he says, because: “So 
much needed to be said. So much was inside me, 
bottled up and waiting to spill out.”"? Or, is it, as is 
stated by the editor of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, that, “Mr. Wright is a sorry figure and a 
wholly unreliable witness, driven to betray his 
employers, and his country, by a mixture of bile 
and cupidity."? There is truth in both these 
statements. It is obvious to even the most casual 
reader of Spycatcher that Wright possesses an 
immeasurable amount of invaluable information 
and unique insight concerning worldwide intel- 
ligence operations from World War || to 1976 
Victor Rothschild, Wright's associate in MI5, 
who was Prime Minister Edward Heath's princi- 
Pal intelligence advisor during the 1970s, sup- 
posedly said to Wright, “Your problem, Peter, is 
that you know too many secrets.” Perhaps it is 
time that these secrets were aired, if for no other 
reason than that all intelligence services might 
profit from the lessons to be learned from read- 
ing Spycatcher. 


Also, Wright may have harbored an intense 
and bitter resentment toward his superiors in 
MI5 and toward “the pompous, bowler-hatted 
civil servants in Whitehall.” There was one legit- 
imate and quite practical rationale for this resent- 
ment. When Wright left the Security Services in 
1976, he received an extremely modest pension 
for an officer of his rank. In order to join MI5 in 
1955, he was forced to give up 15 years of pen- 
sion rights he acquired while working for the 
Admiralty. However, he was assured by the 
Security Services that the problem of his pen- 
sion would be “ironed out,” that the services 
“took care of their own.” As it turned our, the 
pension rights were never restored to Wright, 
and, as he says in his book, “It was a bitter blow, 
and did much to sour my last few years in the 
service.” 

Another motivation that might account for 
Wrigrt's obvious zeal in exposing the closeted 
skeletons of the British Security Services is 
uniquely British in character and stems from the 
rigid class system prevalent throughout British 
society. This is particularly true of the govern- 
ment services, including the security and intelli- 
gence organizations. The upper echelons of 
power in practically all British government of- 
fices are, for the most part, reserved for the pub- 
lic school educated, upper-class gentry, the 
“Oxbridge” clique. Wright was never fully ac- 
cepted by members of this clique, and it is with 
great satisfaction that he states: “Years later, 
when | began to search out for MI5 the well-born 
Englishmen who had become addicted to Com- 
munism in the 1930s, this period of my life came 
to fascinate me. They had enjoyed the full privi- 
leged background and education denied to me, 
while my family had suffered at the capricious 


hand of capitalism. | experienced at first hand 
the effects of slump and depression, yet it was 
they who turned to espionage. | became the hunt- 
er, and they the hunted.” 

The sensational, overblown passages aside, 
there remains good reason for members of the 
intelligence community to read Spycatcher. 
Wright was MI5's first scientist, and the discern- 
ing reader is provided a first-hand, highly detailed 
record of the historical development and use of 
the technical activities that make up the major 
portion of all modern-day intelligence opera- 
tions. While some of the claims, accusations and 
possible innuendos made by Wright may, as one 
reviewer has said, have been made “hysterically, 
under the most dubious auspices, and are very 
far from proved,” they are not to be easily dis- 
missed. If you don't reside in a British Common- 
wealth nation, read and enjoy Spycatcher. 


B. Gary Pease 
Sierra Vista, Ariz. 


British Intelligence in the Second World 
War: Vol. Ill, Part | by F. H. Hinsley, 
with E.E. Thomas, C.F.G. Ransom and 
R.C. Knight, Cambridge University 
Press, 1984. 


There is no shortage of commentary concerning 
intelligence activity during World War II. Not only 
is the professional intelligence analyst able to 
peruse personal and interesting accounts of par- 
ticular activities, he has the opportunity to take 
advantage of additional published information 
relating to a wider scope of intelligence activity. 
Yet a scholarly, in-depth and detailed coverage of 
major time frames relating to intelligence activity 
is not as easy to find today. Fortunately, British 
Intelligence in the Second World War is an obvious 
exception. 

The author and his associates have produced a 
detailed account of British intelligence and strat- 
egy during World War II. In spite of recognizable 
problems noted in the preface, such as how not to 
retell the history of the war and how to define 
intelligence, this work constitutes a splendid pro- 
fessional contribution for those interested in war- 
time intelligence activity. 

The author and his associates were able to 
make use of an abundance of primary sources. 
“No restriction was placed on us as we Carried out 
our research. On the contrary, in obtaining access 
to archives and in consulting members of the war- 
time community we received full cooperation and 
prompt assistance from the historical section of 
the cabinet office and the appropriate govern- 
ment departments.” 

This edition, an example of first class scholar- 
ship, will appeal to the serious scholar rather than 
to one who would be more comfortable with a 
simple narrative of events without a plentitude of 
official documentation. 

This particular work of a multivolume set is 
di ided into a number of parts, each having sev- 
eral chapters. Beginning with Part VIII, it 
addresses strategic assessments and intelligence 
on the German economy. Part IX narrates the role 
of intelligence in the capture of Sicily, the Allied 
struggle for Rome, and the Italian surrender. Part 
X concentrates on U-boat operations. Part XI 
focuses on the Allied air offense and German air 
operations which should be of particular interest 
to Air Force intelligence specialists. Part XII deals 
with the V weapons and their importance to the 
Allies and Germans and concludes the volume. 
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Upon reading this book the reader will recog- 
nize the emergence of a number of important 
conclusions relating to the intelligence communi- 
ty. Itis obvious that the intelligence community is 
quite diverse. There are various specialized units 
within the community which have the responsibil- 
ity for a specific task. There are also several differ- 
ent sources of information available to intelli- 
gence analysts. For example, this edition makes 
reference to the substantial information secured 
through the use of POW interrogations, aerial 
reconnaissance and the interception and decryp- 
tion of enemy communications. It also alludes to 
the using of information to substantiate and verify 
other sources. 

This volume will appeal to a variety of military 
intelligence professionals from diverse branches 
because it does not focus on a particular military 
branch. It concerns a wide spectrum of military 
intelligence activity. 

The style of writing, however, is neither capti- 
vating nor such that it appears to grasp one’s 
attention. The edition is written in a precise, 
impersonal manner. The reader should be moti- 
vated by a sincere professional interest in intelli- 
gence activity; otherwise, one may lose interest in 
this work. 


William E. Kelly, Ph.D. 
Auburn University 


Breaking the Ring by John Barron, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1987. 


The implications of the Walker Spy Ring and their 
ability to operate for almost 20 years will haunt the 
intelligence fraternity for some time to come. Bar- 
ron has brought to bear his considerable experi- 
ence and knowledge to produce this work and it 
will probably be one of the most definitive on the 
subject. Breaking the Ring is a chronicle of the 
Walker operation and a reminder that history 
should be a teacher to us all. 

Due to a variety of reasons, Walker was able to 
operate alone and in collusion for almost two 
decades. As in most cases, luck played an impor- 
tant part in the downfall of the Walkers. While the 
first warning came from a member of the group 
itself, it was not until Walker's wife contacted the 
FBI that actions against the Walker operation 
commenced. Unfortunately, the following action 
was not immediate. Inadequate counterintelligence 
training and lack of specialized agents delayed 
action against the Walkers. 

Walker's initial contact with the Russians began 
in 1968 as a result of depression, a failed marriage 
and debt. What Walker provided the Russians at 
this first meeting could only be described as an 
eye-opener. Walker passed a key list to the Rus- 
sians who then became readers of the Navy's 
secure communication systems. Walker continued 
to pass information to the Russians until he felt 
that he could no longer survive a background 
reinvestigation and retired from the Navy. If at that 
point Walker had ceased operating, a great breach 
of security may have gone unnoticed. But Waiker 
had grown accustomed to the monetary rewards 
from the Soviets and endeavored to continue. He 
approached his brother, son, daughter and Jerry 
Whitworth. 


While the extent of Walker's treason is hard to 
ascertain, his son and Whitworth both cooper- 
ated. Of the two, Whitworth’s contribution became 
the most damaging to the United States. For the 
next decade, Walker, on behalf of Whitworth, 


passed technical manuals, key lists and communi- 
cation systems diagrams to the Soviets that al- 
lowed them to read the Naval secure communica- 
tions and parts of the other service branches. 

Questions about the ability of Walker to escape 
unnoticed are to a degree answered in the book. 
The Soviets, realizing the value of the data re- 
ceived, protected its source by limiting contact 
with Walker to two or three times a year. These 
contacts were further protected by the use of 
drops serviced by an individual who had no other 
function at the embassy. The affair was controlled 
by the KGB. 

Through his extensive research, interviews and 
testimony at the trials, Barron has presented both 
a history of the events and a primer for future 
instruction. While showing the strengths of our 
system — loyalty to duty and country — it also 
shows some of our weaknesses: “Trained inca- 
pacity — the struggle to disbelieve is eternal. We 
struggle to disbelieve that which contradicts our 
predisposition.” The ramifications of the episode 
must be evaluated, the prosecution of such indi- 
viduals and the resulting penalties reviewed, and 
the damage assessment procedure revised. 

The book is well written, thought provoking and 
easily followed. 


J.R. Dodson 
SSG, USAR 
449th MID 
Urbana, Ill. 


Kitchener: The Man Behind the Legend 
by Philip Warner, New York: Atheneum, 
1986, $15.95. 


At a time when respect for authority figures has 
declined, the role of biographies has correspond- 
ingly diminished. The successful biography must 
promise an intimate look or a surprising revela- 
tion behind the public image. Philip Warner's Kit- 
chener: The Man Behind the Legend offers such a 
promise in the title. While the book provides no 
shocking or surprising insights, it does offer the 
professional the opportunity to learn from the life 
of a famous military leader in another time and 
piace under different circumstances. It is an 
encounter with a senior commander beyond the 
course of one’s normal duty day . . . experience 
bought for a few hours of easy reading. 

Horatio Herbert Kitchener, commissioned in 
the Royal Engineers in 1871, possessed many 
traits and qualities that one can see daily in indi- 
viduals at work. But one wonders how successful 
his particular combination would be in today’s 
Army. His strengths were his ability to organize, 
plan and calculate. Indeed, he was described as 
having a good head for business, not a compli- 
mentat the turn of the century for a British officer. 
His approach to warfighting was never to go into 
battle ill-prepared, but rather after long, careful 
preparation. Possessing a powerful intuition, he 
focused a close attention to details and worst- 
cased scenarios. 

On the detracting side, Kitchener kept plans to 
himself and delegated as little as possible. He 
became greatly disturbed when he felt he might 
be losing control of the situation. Insociable, 
somewhat aloof with a slight shyness, Kitchener 
was disliked by his contemporaries who saw him 
as humorless and envied his rise in rank and 
honors. He drove himself, as well as his subordi- 
nates hard. He demanded full, selfless dedication 
to duty. 


His early military career saw neither 2 great deal 

of active service nor experience with troops before 
he led an army into the Sudan and began receiv- 
ing recognition. In January 1888 he engaged in 
his first battle as an engineer officer commanding 
troops in action; Kitchener directed the fight 
badly. Nonetheless, these early encounters shaped 
his lessons on preparedness. He would bring to 
his style of command the viewpoint of an engi- 
neer. He would consider the use of camouflage 
and deception not so much because engineers 
built the necessary devices, but because engi- 
neers, unlike combai officers, had an eye for the 
landscape. 

From 1886 to 1898, Kitchener fought Dervishes 
in the Sudan. The tactical combat dilemma against 
native armies, like most of the colonial wars in the 
Victorian era is succinctly described by Warner. 
“Victory would be decided by an interesting equa- 
tion. Either the small-arms fire would cut the Der- 
vishes to pieces before they reached Kitchener's 
column, or there would be so many of them that 
they would reach the machinegunners and rifle- 
men and ride over and through them.” Kitchener's 
calculations at the Battle of Omdurman may have 
been too close, for many of the guns had only two 
rounds of ammunition by the end of the fight. 

Kitchener, as second in command, participated 
in the Boer War which saw the largest British 
Army to take the field since Wellington's Peninsu- 
lar War. The army grew into the largest Britain had 
ever put in the field. In addition to fighting Boers, 
typhoid and building railroads, Kitchener inher- 
ited the war in the final months when the objective 
was to suppress numerous guerrilla bands of 
stubborn Boers who refused ¢o quit. 

Surviving to World War |, his fame and prestige 
were used to boost morale and confidence in the 
war effort. His untimely death at sea became one 
of those accidents of history that gave rise to 
speculations on possible alternatives to the 
actual events. In a very readable and lucid style, 
Warner provides a good look into the man, not the 
legend. One knows Kitchener better and gains 
enough insight to reflect on a different style of 
command—a reflection that is enriching. 


Lt. Col. Richard N. Armstrong 
G2, 1st Cavalry Division 
Fort Hood, Texas 


The Papers of George Catlett Mar- 
shall, Vol. |: “The Soldierly Spirit,” 
December 1880 - June 1939, and Vol. 
ll: “We Cannot Delay,” July 1, 1939 
-December 6, 1941, The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1981 and 1986, $35.00 
each. 


The initial volumes of The Papers of George 
Catlett Marshall are the richest, most thought- 
provoking and professionally reassuring books to 
come along for some time. To read through them, 
page by page, or simply to browse randomly in 
spare moments, brings feelings of renewed respect 
for one of our nation’s great soldiers and leaders, 
as well as more insight into the developmental 
and operational problems of the U.S. Army. These 
papers are fascinating and professionally enrich- 
ing because of the range of Marshall's prolific 
action and deep level of understanding. 

To read through the first volume is to trace the 
history of our Army from an insider's viewpoint 
through the formative years of this century. Born 
in Uniontown, Penn. in 1880, and commissioned 
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second lieutenant of infantry in 1902, Marshali 
entered a harder—often harsh—Army. He shipped 
out for the Philippines and witnessed the residue 
of insurrection, cholera and the establishment of 
the United States as a world power. He mapped 
the wild Texas border and trained the Pennsylva- 
nia National Guard. He helped design and exe- 
cute the first “modern” CPX in the U.S. Army, 
incorporating “wireless” Communications. Mar- 
shall returned to a changed Philippines after a 
decade to find paved roads and an effective 
government. It was an early and profound lesson 
to Marshall. 

When war came to Europe, Marshall became 
deeply involved in the well-intentioned, yet des- 
perately naive attempts to prepare his own coun- 
try. In 1916, he received his captaincy and two 
years later stood a colonel in a victorious Army. In 
between, he went to France with the 1st Division— 
a unit hastily organized, largely unequipped and, 
by serious standards, simply untrained. Not one 
of the grim lessons of unpreparedness seems to 
have been lost on him. 

A loyal and dutiful soldier, Marshall also had the 
courage of his convictions. On an inspection visit, 
Gen. Pershing savaged Marshall's commander 
and staff. Convinced that Pershing did not fully 
understand the situation, Marshall chased after 
the fierce old man. Pershing would not stop and 
Marshall grabbed him by the arm, forcing him to 
listen. Marshall's comrades assumed that his 
career was finished. But, Pershing watched the 
younger man and during the occupation period 
Marshall served as his aide. A close relationship 
developed and continued until Pershing’s death. 

Between wars, Marshall held a variety of posi- 
tions that offer the reader a superb view of an 
Army struggling to rise to worldwide commit- 
ments in a nation with a distinctly inward-looking 
and unmilitary mentality. He served in China with 
the 15th Infantry, then as “reformer” at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Through these long years of peace, Marshall's 
words grew Clear and sharp. There is always a 
sense in the Papers of a good mind working 
important issues. Marshall was horrified at the 
backwardness of the instruction at Fort Benning. 
Lecturing on tactics, he insisted that “our officers 
are almost entirely without practical experience in 
warfare of movement . . . speed of thought, speed 
of action and direction and speed of operation is 
essential to success.” At the end of the next 
decade, developments in Europe would underline 
his remarks. 

Throughout the '30s, Marshall did a bit of every- 
thing. He served with troops, trained guardsmen 
and moved to the Army staff, first as Army chief of 
staff, war plans, then as deputy chief of staff. With 
war Clearly in the offing around the globe, Mar- 
shall fought determinedly and steadily against 
poor training, backward thinking, inadequate 
funding and the emerging threat of new, unassim- 
ilated technologies. 

The succession of letters, reports, declassified 
documents and speeches offered to the reader 
are so consistently valuable and enduring in their 
relevance that the small space available in a 
review cannot begin to do justice to the consistent 
quality of Marshall's thought. 

On July 1, 1939, Marshall became acting chief 
of staff of the U.S. Army then official chief of staff 


on September 1, 1939, the day the Blitzkrieg 


thundered into Poland. 


In the second volume of the Papers, a sense of 
urgency rose steadily as Marshall and key officers 
throughout the Army struggled to ensure that the 
nation’s military forces would not begin the next, 
inevitable war in the pathetic condition of 1917. 

War plans were designed and discarded. The 
relationship with Great Britain slowly bloomed 
toward a taut alliance. Marshal! clearly saw the 
need for mobilizing the industrial base to develop 
the capacity to produce tens of thc usands of mil- 
itary aircraft. He insisted that the troops partici- 
pating in the great prewar maneuvers be kept 
informed of what their units were doing and 
why—and he did his best to identify the men who 
would not fail the nation as wartime leaders. The 
view of the troubled military landscape on the eve 
of the greatest war in history is as instructive as it 
could possibly be. 

Volume I! ends on the eve of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Several more volumes of 
the Marshall papers are planned, and, if the qual- 
ity is sustained, they will form one of the few truly 
classic documents on the development of the U.S. 
Army. Certainly, these initial volumes are well 
worth the price. 

The book's editors deserve the reader's grati- 
tude for the clarity, accuracy and logic with which 
they have assembled the volumes available to 
date. These first two books come as close to 
flawlessness as any project of this scope and 
complexity is likely to come. | personally look 
forward to the future volumes. 

Some books are vastly more worthwhile than 
others. The Papers of George Catlett Marshall are 
books to take along as we march through the 
years. 


Capt. Ralph Peters 
Fort Hood, Texas 


Iron Eagle by Thomas M. Coffey, New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1986, 449 
pages. 


Iron Eagle provides a comprehensive survey of 
military leadership, World War II history and mil- 
itary aviation. 

Thomas Coffey portrays Curtis Lemay as a 
no-nonsense officer who believed and demon- 
strated consistently that training, training and 
more training is the vital element for success in 
combat. Lemay, who commanded the famous 
305th Bomb Group (B-17) of the 8th Air Force, 
developed the tactics and procedures that eventu- 
ally became standing operating procedure for the 
U.S. Army Air Corps’ daylight precision bombing 
raids over Nazi-occupied Europe and later, Ger- 
many. His personal courage, technical profi- 
ciency and leadership forged a fighting force that 
despite occasional staggering losses, was never 
turned back by the German Air Force or ground air 
defense system. Following the time honored maxim 
that, “Man will do whatever the Commander asks— 
if he does it himself,” Lemay frequently led bomb- 
ing raids into the “most fiercely defended airspace 
of history.” 

Lemay’s recognized expertise as a pilot, naviga- 
tor, bombardier, radioman and maintenance tech- 
nician enabled him to understand the “total sys- 
tem” required to deliver ordnance against the 
enemy. His acute attention permitted him to estab- 
lish training objectives and to direct accomplish- 
ment of those objectives in the harsh environment 
of total war. His tactical brilliance and innovation 
were demonstrated many times. One of his most 
significant innovations involved the decision to fly 
his B-17 bombers “straight and level” on bomb 
runs rather than take evasive maneuvers against 
ground fire from German 88s. Prior to this deci- 
sion, conventional military wisdom dictated that a 
bomber had to “zig and zag” on its bomb run to 
survive. The bomber could fly no longer than 45 
seconds on a straight and level course; beyond 
that meant ground fire wouid most certainly knock 
the lumbering bomber down. 


Lemay, drawing from previous artillery training, 
estimated that the enemy would have to fire 372 
rounds to destroy one aircraft flying straight and 
level. He decided to take the risk because he 
believed that this method would put more bombs 
on target the first time, reducing the need to attack 
the target again. His success in this tactic was 
quickly emulated by other bomber groups. 

After the war in Europe, Lemay was transferred 
to the Pacific theater in early 1945 where he again 
distinguished himself in his aggressive tactics 
against Japan. His B-29 bombers blasted Japan 
relentlessly with conventional and incendiary 
bombs. After the war, Lemay served briefly as the 
head of Air Force Research and Development. He 
became the Air Force's youngest lieutenant general 
on October 1, 1947 and moved to Germany as 
commander U.S. Air Forces - Europe. The forces 
under his command at this time were a shadow of 
the American air forces operating in Europe only 
four years earlier. He held this position until 1948 
when he assumed command of the fledgling Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC). 


Promoted to general in 1951, Lemay served as 
commander of SAC until 1957. In this position, 
Lemay built the most powerful military force in the 
world and is often credited with contributing to the 
peace that existed during the Cold War. Clearly 
SAC was poised to deter a nuclear attack on the 
United States. 
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Coffey describes in detail the budget fights, 
leadership challenges and other obstacles faced 
and overcome in large measure by Lemay’s deter- 
mination and steadfastness. Lemay concluded his 
active duty career by serving as vice chief of staff 
and later as chief of staff of the Air Force, retiring in 
1965 

Coffey surveys the tremendous difficulties Lemay 
experienced in dealing with Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara’s opposition to the B-70 bomber 
(a proposed successor for the B-52) and McNa- 
mara’s campaign to force the Navy and Air Force 
to jointly develop and use the TFX (later called the 
F-111) rather than develop separate aircraft. 

Lemay’s last “public service” was to run as 
George Wallace's vice-president in their unsuc- 
cessful 1968 “third” party campaign. Lemay, the 
soldier/airman, did not have the politician's touch 
and often was criticized for his blunt philosophies 
and his willingness to state them in public. Coffey 
paints a sympathetic, but critical and objective 
portrait of a man who served his country well in 
war and peace. Lemay deserves no less. 


Lt. Col. John Skelton 
Commander, 1st Schoo! Battalion 
111th Mi Bde (Tng) 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


Soldiers: A History of Men in Battle by 
John Keegan and Richard Holmes, 
New York: Viking Press, 1985. 


First compiled for a BBC television series of the 
same title, this book is an excellent blend of fact 
and feeling which examines the facets of soldier- 
ing and the mechanics of warfare from the earliest 
times. Readers of military works will recognize the 
name of John Keegan, senior lecturer in war stud- 
ies at the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, as 
well as his assistant, Richard Holmes. 

The book covers the major areas of men at 
arms, notably: infantry, cavalry, tank, gunner 
(artillery), sapper (engineer), irregular and air 
power. Chapters entitled “Fighting Spirit,” “Sin- 
ews of War,” “Casualty” and “Commanders” 
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present several aspects of warfare. Although the 
chronological approach is avoided, they describe 
in sequence each arm of warfare and how the 
arms have developed through the years. The 
chapter entitled “Face of Battle” is a 19-page sur- 
vey and an exceptional description of the evolu- 
tion of warfare. 

Readers are introduced to infantrymen from the 
great empires of the ancient world to the Roman 
legionary tramping with sword, shield and spear 
along familiar European roads to the Royal Marines 
fighting in the Falklands. The picture painted by 
the American infantrymen at D-Day would be 
familiar to his ancient antecedents when he says, 
“You don't have facilities to take a bath, some- 
times you have your clothing on for three or four 
days at atime .. . sleeping on the ground con- 
stantly, rainorshine . . . constantly wet and cold, 
when you walk you grunt and everything becomes 
an effort.” 

Technological changes are addressed, those 
changes that altered the face of warfare and per- 
haps, none so dramatic as the gallant, charging 
cavalry giving way to the tank and armored fight- 
ing. The story of the artillery is traced from the first 
powder-darkened faces of gunners at Crecy to 
the immense Krupp guns of World War | to today's 
laser-guided munitions. 

The chapter entitled “Casualty” is the leavening 
in the book that undramatizes warfare and dis- 
plays how countries have handled their wounded 
and their prisoners. The chapter “Fighting Spirit” 
examines how young men are recruited, trained 
and toughened for battle. The chapter also exam- 
ines that particular spirit which keeps individuals 
loyal to their comrades, as well as the roles tradi- 
tion and her#tage play in a good military organiza- 
tion. The valor of a long-ago fallen comrade 
prompted an English regimental officer to write: 
“We are all mindful that the magnificent behavior 
of our predecessors on that day has served in the 
past and will always serve, as an example of brav- 
ery and discipline which we in the Queen's Regi- 
ment are proud to inherit for ourselves in the 
future. It also serves as a symbol of the friendship 
and mutual respect that the officer and senior 
NCOs have for one another in our regiment and 
how important it is to maintain these bonds 
between us.” 

Soldiers is interesting and complete. The 
authors explain lucidly to the non-historian the 
origin of otherwise puzzling facts. With excellent 
graphics, they vivify the subject and avoid a pre- 
sentation of mere cold, historical facts. The chap- 
ter “Experience of War” features descriptions by 
men which takes this book completely away from 
the “glorification” of war present in other works. 

War changes men and systems. The profes- 
sional soldier or casual reader will recognize the 
excellent manner in which Soldiers depicts men 
who have passed through and emerged from war. 
It can be a valued addition to any bookshelf. 


Capt. Rick Ugino 
1/209 FA NYARNG 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Thinking in Time: The Uses of History 
for Decision Makers by Richard E. 
Neustadt and Ernest R. May, New 
York: The Free Press, 1986. 


Those of us who enjoy reading history seem to 
have faith in the “past is prologue” ideal. Events 


are seldom that cooperative, though Neustadt 
and May show in this interesting book how deci- 
sion makers can benefit from a sense of history, as 
well as the pitfalls that can await even the 
well intentioned. 

The authors’ premise is that decision makers 
can atleast marginally improve their performance 
if they take time to analyze: why a given situation 
appears to bea problem, whose problem itis, how 
it got to be a problem, and what objectives they 
hope to attain. What they find most often, how- 
ever, is: “A plunge toward action; overdepend- 
ence on fuzzy analogies .. . inattention to an 
issue’s own past; failure to think a second time 
—sometimes even a first — about key presump- 
tions; stereotyped suppositions about persons or 
organizations; and little or no effort to see choices 
as part of any historical sequence.” 

Neustadt and May analyze such cases as the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, the decisions to fight in 
Korea and Vietnam, the Mayaguez incident, and 
Carter's response to the Soviet brigade in Cubain 
1977 to develop their guidelines for the use of 
history. A significant portion of the study is 
devoted to the critical initial steps of defining the 
problem and exploring the analogies which sug- 
gest possible solutions. 

Foreach problem situation, the authors recom- 
mend that everything known, unknown and pre- 
sumed be identified. The lists should be updated 
as the situation develops, and participants in the 
decision making process encouraged to make 
their presumptions explicit. To ensure clarity, 
indistinct concepts such as “a fair chance that ‘xX’ 
will happen” should be expressed in terms of 
numerical odds. Biases can be tested by asking 
what new “knowns” would cause a change in 
items “presumed.” 

When analogies suggest themselves, likenesses 
and differences between the two situations need 
to be identified as a means of clarifying options 
and determining what principles are at issue in 
each. In many instances, the authors contend, 
obvious analogies need to be resisted lest the 
unique features of the situation at hand become 
clouded. 

The next step is to ask: “What's the story? How 
did these concerns develop?” By asking who, 
what, where, when, why and how, the decision 
maker develops a feel for the history of the prob- 
lem facing him. Is the situation really new? How 
has this probiem been dealt with in the past? Is 
there in fact anything we can do about it? 

This process leads directly to the final step of 
defining the objective. “Past realities can suggest 
limitations on future possibilities,” observe Neus- 
tadt and May and can help us see whether the 
proper goal is a new, improved future or simply 
preservation of the status quo. A sense of history 
also encourages the view that the issues at hand 
are, “part of a time sequence beginning long 
before the onset of crisis and continuing into an 
increasingly indistinct future.” Solutions are rarely 
“final,” and opportunities to remake the world are 
few. As the authors repeatedly remind us, their 
goal is simply marginal improvement in our exe- 
cution of public policy. 

Neustadt and May present a convincing case 
and their methodology makes for both illuminat- 
ing and entertaining reading. This book belongs 
in the library of everyone in or aspiring to a policy- 
making position. 


Capt. Chris A. Pilecki 
HQ AFCENT Reserve Corps (F) 
Maastricht, Netherlands 
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303d 


Military Intelligence Battalion 


Oriental blue and silver gray 
are the colors used for mil- 
itary intelligence battalions. 
The blue piles represent the 
mountains of Central Europe 
and Korea where the battal- 
ion’s parent organizations 
served. Those organizations 
were signal service compa- 
nies in Europe and a com- 
munications reconnaissance 
battalion in Korea. The edel- 
weiss, a small white flower 
prized by European moun- 
taineers, refers to the unit's 
service in Central Europe and 
Austria. The two beacons 
refer to Korea's ancient, 
effective system of communi- 
cations which was accom- 
plished by means of beacon 
fires on the mountain tops 
and to the battalion's two 
Korean unit decorations. 


The 303d Military Intelligence Battalion 
traces its history back to 1944 when its 
parent unit, the 3253d Signal Support 
Company, was organized. During World 
War Il, the unit participated in the Nor- 
mandy, Northern France, Rhineland, 
Ardennes Alsace and Central Europe 
campaigns. On January 25, 1946, the 
unit was deactivated. 

In 1948, the unit was redesignated as 
the 540th Signal Service Company and 
reactivated in Austria. The 540th assisted 
in the US. efforts to free Berlin and 
ensure the continued postwar devel- 
opment of Austria. The unit was deacti- 
vated on June 1, 1949, at Camp McCau- 
ley, Austria. 

The 540th was reactivated on Sep- 
tember 25, 1950, at Arlington Hall, Va. 
Redesignated as Headquarters and 
Headquarters Detachment, 303d Com- 
munication Reconnaissance Battalion, 
the unit deployed to the Republic of 
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Korea as part of the U.N. commitment 
to that nation. Eight battle streamers 
reflect the 303d’s participation in that 
action. Based on the 303d’s conduct 
during this period, it was awarded the 
Meritorious Unit Commendation. Before 
leaving Korea and being deactivated in 
July 1953, the 303d was awarded the 
Presidential Unit Citation by the Korean 
government. 

Renamed the 303d Army Security 
Agency Battalion, the unit was reacti- 
vated at Camp Walters, Texas, on June 
15, 1962. It was at this time that the unit 
sobriquet, “The Longhorn Battalion,” was 
adopted. Soon after reorganizing, the 
unit moved to the Republic of Vietnam. 
The 303d served in Vietnam throughout 
the war, supporting combat operations 
during 12 campaigns. During this period, 
the unit earned five more awards of 
Meritorious Unit Commendation and 
the Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry. 
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After Vietnam, the unit returned to 
Texas and made its home at Fort Hood. 
B Company remained on active status 
and was moved to Vint Hill Farms Sta- 
tion, Va. The remainder of the unit was 
used to form the 522d Military Intelli- 
gence Battalion in the 2d Armored Divi- 
sion. When the 312th Military Intelli- 
gence Battalion was formed in the Ist 
Cavalry Division as a provisional battal- 
ion, they had no organizational colors. 
They subsequently borrowed the 303d's 
and kept its colors flying at Fort Hood. 
The unit was renamed the 303d Mil- 
itary Intelligence Battalion and assigned 
to the 504th Military Intelligence Group 
when that headquarters was formed in 
April 1978. It was re-formed as a provi- 
sional battalion in December 1980. On 
April 16, 1982, the unit was taken off 
provisional status and activated as the 
303d Military Intelligence Battalion 
(CEWI), Operations (Corps). 
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